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CLEANSING FIRES. 





BY ADELAIDE PROCTER. 





Let thy gold be cast In the furnace, 
Thy red gold, precious and bright, 
Do not fear the hungry fire, 
With its caverfs of burning light; 
And thy gold shall return more precious, 
Free from every spotand stain ; 
For gold must be tried by fire, 
Asa heart must be tried by pain ! 


In the cruel fre of Sorrow 
Cast thy heart, do not faint or wall ; 
Let thy hand be firm and steady, 
Do not let thy spirit quail : 
But wait till the trial is over, 
And take thy beart again ; 
For as gold is tried by fire, 
So a heart ust be tried by pain ! 


{ shall know by the gleain and glitter 
Of the golden chain you wear, 
By your heart's calm strength in loving, 
Of the fire they have had to bear. 
Beat on, true heart, for ever ; 
#hine bright, etrong golden chain ; 
And bless the cleansing fire, 
Andthe furnace of living pain. 
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Mystery of Glenorris | 


BY MARY CECIL HAY, 





AUTHORESS OF “NORA’S LOVE-TEST,” “OLD 
MYDDLETON’S MONEY,” “FOR HER 
DEAR BAKE,” “DOROTHY'S 


VENTURE,” ETG 





CHAPTER I 

PROLOGUE. 
HERE were only three passengers on 
T the coach as it sped across Dartmoor, 


| 
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in the next instant he shook the reins, with 
a laugh at bis own brief spasm of alarm. 

“An ugly ery!’ he said shortly, setting 
his feet more firmly on the board and crack- 
ing his whip. 

“Not the ery of youth and beauty in dis- 
tress,”’ alinitted the passenger on the box- 
seat, peering into the wide vague scene 
with mild benevolent blue eyes, the rain- 
drops on his smooth round cheeks glisten- 
ing like tears; “but still id 

The expressive hiatus was full of kindly 
feeling; but it was lost upon the second out- 
side passenger, who had leaned forward and 
gripped the bridle-hand. 

“What lies over there?” 
house ?"’ 

“A farm, sir 'tis a good 
aside, and the fog won't lift while we are in 
sight. A big ungainly place, and mo good 
things are told of it. Indeed that’s likely 
not a human cry at all!’ 

“J call it very human,” the passenger re- 
plied, and with quick confident steps had 
reached the ground almost before the 





he asked. “A 


quarter of a mile 











eastward, the thick-set Devon horses 
cheerily breasting the ascents and taking | 
kindly to the downward slopes, as those | 
who knew their lines had never fallen, and 
never could fall, on the level, and were con- | 
tent to take the evil with the good ungrudg- 
ingly, and level it all for themselves in 
their own minds. And, being true Devon 
bred, from ears to hoofs, they shook from 
their manes the heavy moorland rain, too 
thoroughly accustomed to it in all times 
and seasons for it ever to come to them as a 
surprise, and trotted on; while slowly the 
fog came gliding from the long horizon, in- 
tent on making the summer evening dan- 
gerous as winter night. c 

Now and then it lifted a little, and the | 
strained heads of the leading horses loomed 





weirdly through it; then they were re- | 
enfolded in it and invisible. 
Now and then it seemed to break into 


masses, and parted sufficiently to show the | 
travelers close upon them the grim dark | 
outline of a ruined ov deserted mine; then it | 
would link its vague white edges, and be- | 
coming a denser veil than ever, shut out all 
the scene. 

Two of the passengers seemed almost to 
take the misty Devon rain for granted, as 
the coachman and the horses did; but the 
third, a broad-built agricultural gentleman 
who on the way had been deriving 
much vigor from a pocket-flask, which he 
kept between whiles within the ample folds 
of a comforter encircling his substantial 
neck, stopped the coach, and, descending, 
shut himself within the body of the bulky 
vehicle, where, crushed a little, but with 
his feet on a level with his waist, he slept 
serenely, if not mutely. 

The other passengers—a plump restless 


little gentleman om the box-seat and a 


' ' 


younger wraver man enina Kept thelr 


ere Cali a Wormal 
and energetically proionged., 
In the 
involuntarily 


the 
his 


coachman 
but ' 


momentary shock 


pulled up 





horses; 


words were uttered. ‘Is there a gate near 
here ?”’ 

**No—a narrow lane just further on; but 
don’t ‘ee try to get at it, sir.”’ 
Apparently the young 

appreciate this advice. 

“T have decided to go,” he said; and then, 
answering an impatient interjection from 
the broad visage framed by the coach 
window—“Of course 1 know you cannot 
wait.” 

“Just a few minutes,” proposed the plump 
little gentleman outside. “You will return 
in a few minutes; and I know our coachman 
will consent to that.” 

“It is bad for the horses,’’ began 4he man, 

“Jt is bad for us all,”’ amended the cheer- 
ful little gentleman, “buta kind of duty 


man did not 


Which of us should go into this possible 
peril,” he thought. “There was no such 


going himself, and of going promptly.” 

For about halfan hour they had been 
ploughing onwards through the white mist 
when he turned the coachman 
energy suddenly renewed, his beaming face 
full of new inspiration, 

“Tam in no hurry,” he 
gentleman inside is surely comfortable 
enough, Would you turn back to that 
wretched house for—for a couple of 
sovereigns ?”’ 

“T don’t think it’s possible, sir,’’ the man 
answered, honestly wishing he could oblige 
this benevolent little gentleman, but with- 
out pulling in his horses. 

“Sav—say a tive-pound note,”’ urged the 
passenger, blushing in the fog over his own 
proposition. 

“IT think—I fear—ves"’—witle unexpected 
energy—‘“T'll do it, sir; but T must first get 


to 


said, “and the 


‘ 





| win consent, or whether he 





too.”" 

After that he sat silent, listening the 
firm running step of the man of whom he 
had lost sight, as utterly if their com- 
panionship upon the coach had been a 
dream. and he had just awakened. 

“Why don’t we get on?” inquired a big 
voice from the bowels of the vehicle. “Are 
we tobe kept all night soaking on this 
bleak height ?’’ 

Notwithstanding the tone of this remon- 
strance, for a little longer the driver held in 
his horses, waiting unwillingly and yet un- 
willing to go on—only insisting on blowing | 


to 


aS 


a lusty blast upon his horn. | 

“That will bring him,” said the brisk lit- 
tle passenger on the box-seat. ‘Yes, that 
will bring him,” he reiterated after the sec- | 
ond blast; and*“Surely that will bring him!’ 
after the third. 

But, though there had been generous in- | 
tervals between,there was no result beyond 
the breaking of the lonely silence. 


“’Tis a whisht place "bout here,’’observed 


| the coachman to his restless companion. “IT 


wouldn't have gone up there for a deal of , 
money; the farm has an ill-name.”’ 
“But all superstition is very impious,’’ex- 


postulated his companion. “Must you | 
really go on now ?”’ 
“Must, sir,’’ returned the coachman de- | 


terminedly; and none of the passenger's 
mild suggestions could rule it otherwise. 

Groping a little in their first start, the 
horses pulled away from the unsheltered 
spot, plunging intoa hidden hollow, and 
then sturdily resuming their old familiar 
trot. 


The solitary outside passenger lost 


had 


his chatty restlessness, and was W rapped in 


thought. True, the young man, who alone 
had faced unknown Gang tr 
1s 
thought from hin. 
“He did not even look rotund in Jevtaly 


down and put it all before the other gentle- 
man. If he objects we can’t.” 

Whether he put it feelingly enough to 
the inside passenger asleepand unconscious 
of permeating dampness, he never dis- 
closed; but, when he retook ihe reins, the 
coach was slowly and cautiously driven on 
until it could be turned,and then was taken 
back upon the way it had come. The horses 
dipped sulkily into the misty hollows, and 
pushed sulkily against the misty crests, for 
they knew quite well what was now re- 
quired of them was an illegal addition to 
their day’s duty. 

With many a 
him, for his familiar 


around 
were 


doubtful glance 
landmarks 


smeared almost out of recognition, the man 


drew up at the corner of the lane which he 
had been passing when the shrill cry 
stopped him, and, raising his horn, senta 
long blare into the hidden distance. It was 
answered at once clear far-reaching 
whistle, more familiar to Australian than to 
Devon ears. A few moments afterwards a 
spot of light was seen advancing rapidly, 
and presently two figures grew out of the 
dense and battling mist. The passenger 
on the box-seat leaned forward to look 
down with a sort of friendly greeting upon 
his returning fellow-passenyer; but the fel 


by a 


low-passenger did not look up at him; the 
gravity which all the evening had 
most noticeable seemed to have deepened 
An old man who had come with him 
raising his 


been 


now. 


Was speaking quaveringly, 


lantern on «a level with the gentleman's 
face. 

“As you like,” was the quiet reply; 
while the gentleman gave a card. 


* inquired the old man, carry- 
on 


“Ts there, 


ing it close to the lantern, ‘’an address 


it? I could not find you by the name with- 
out any place.” 
The young man—the light full now 


upon the sunburnt face —took back the ecard, 
and, laying itupon the palm of his left 
hand, wrote a few words upon it. He had 
forgotten the verv existence of the little 
restless passenger on the box-seat, whose 
face he had never seen before that evening: 
address he 
behind 


yetit was his own name and 
wrote below his own name to leave 
him. 

“That will do,” he said, giving back the 
ecard, and then cut short the wordy thanks 
of the old nan and mounted to 
uttering his own brief but earnest 
of the « 
igrip the ol 


th iriver, Without correcting | 


his seat, 


thanks 


for the delay cach. 


om hicat 


I iellow ga 


question in his mind; he only thought of 


with | 


merely found | 
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| “Nothing, thank you,” said the younger 
inman. “Tl may have strained it."’ 

“Strained it! was the meditative retort 
“I see, This was not a ghostly alarm 
then ?” 

“Na,” 

The brief rejoinder was discouraging; 
but the coachman's inquisitiveness grew, 
now that the passenger's seemed to be 
allayed. 

“A robbery, sir ?”’ 

“You would call it so; but the man moat 
concerned called it restitution." 

= ” ” oz * 

In the conventional parlance of the town, 
Brighton was empty, vet tothe uninitiated 
there was little evidence of the fact. A 
strong east wind swept the King’s Road, 
and played pranks with unwary travelers 
who tried to pass with dignity the corners 
of the streets that opened into it; yet the 
shops had their admiring gazers, and the 
esplanade its steady passers to and fro. 

Westward, beyond the pier, its violence 
i} secmed appeased a little, and it merely 
| frisked with the woman's skirts and weak- 
ened the men's knees; yet here there were 
fewer passengers. Like other spots which 
two months later on would be most fre- 
| quented, it was, on this September evening, 
| almost deserted. Dexterously avoiding the 
proximity of the few other pedestrians, a 
young man and woman passed to and fro, 
Brief irregular spells of silence fell between 
them; and, when they spoke, there was a 
| noticeable contrast between the quietness 
| of his slow gentle utterance and of her low 
restrained tones. He was very tall, with a 
pale refined face, rather long soft) reddish- 
brown hair, a drooping silky moustache of 
a fairer shade, and handsome aquiline feat- 
ures; and he was dressed—well, just as any 
| gentleman dresses who can afford to go 
hand in hand with fashion. His companion 
was slightand of medium height, with a 
sallow, rather foreign complexion, features 
well formed, but too thin for beauty, and 
the penetrating dark eves that are always 
called black. Her hair was still nearer 
black, and was almost satin smooth upon 
her temples, She was dressed entirely in 
black, save fora gray albatross'’s wing in 
her hat. 
“And this is what you came to say ?”’ she 





asked in unraised tones, and yet each word 
expressive and distinet, ax if it held a sen- 
tence, 

“No; I came 


moned me’ 


merely because you sum- 


“You always come at my summons—any- 


where.” 

“T hope so,’ he said, drawing out his 
watch. “T had intended to eateh the Pull- 
man train back to town, and I have not 


even dined yet” 

“You certainiy,” she said, piercing him 
as it were with a flash from her black eyes, 
“niust dine in comfort and travel in’ eom- 
fort, as you are too poor to hold to your en- 
gagement’’ 

“You put it selfishly, Agatha. Weare 
both too poor to make an engagement be 
tween us anvthing but folly. I'm not the 
man to marry a woman to denial and dis 
couifort.”’. 

“No, only the man to break her heart.’ 
As Agatha Porch quietly said this, losking 
straight before her over of low sea- 
shore, she closed and opened her right hand 
three with 
spasmodic gesture, 


rhilles 


two or times, a peculiar and 


“T might have expected this,” she went 
on presently, he keeping silence “Whilk 
- father lived. and ever hought 

r 
l all 4 
v 
nota na ‘ 




















































































* Because of its unfairness to me?" she 
queried, with no shade of meekness in ber 
great quietude. 

Yeu, because I bave a deep consideration 
for you, theugh you do not give me credit 
for it. We are both poor now, In the 
time you allude to, when we were sillily 


sentiinent«| periaps, I bad immense ex- 


na. ; 

“J never thought of them nor beiieved in 
them,” caine the quick retort. You were 
no different then from now.” 

“It was old Gienorris's chosen heir; there 
were no secrets and no doubt about the tact. 
My father saw and read the will, which— 
after the proof of ibs own son's death, he 
leaving ne beir—gave me all the property, 
ali save one out-of-the-way farin, which was 
not really bin, and, acoording to the terms 
of the long lease, must be held next t» kin. 
Glenorria knew | was not #0 ignerant or 80 
rey wrdiess of the use and value of money as 
my poor father wus.” 

“Then bas the son appeared now ?" 

“No. He died indisputably, and as in- 
disputably without leaving an heir, We 
had that all proved and certified beyond 
the shallow of a deubt; but no one can be 
foand.”’ 

“Then you will be as you always have 
been, and my expectations never went be- 
yond.” 

“Try to understand me, Agatha,”’ he said, 
looking down upon her with a very patient 
expression. “1 never considered there was 
any binding promise between us; but if you 
thought itso; remenbver I have released 

ou, 

*}] decline to be released,”’ the woman 
eaid with ayain that old action of her right 
nand; while the wind, which played no un- 
ruly havoc with her suooth hair, blew the 
end of a black ribbon from her neck acrots 
her lips, aw if to hide their pallor, 

“| have released you nevertheless, Our 
engagement is utterly aid totally at an 
end; and ashe apoke he threw a penny 
into the outstretched bat of a tnan who bad 
been performing conjuring tricks upon the 
beach. 

“You have for along time felt it no bur- 
den to be tied to meand yetindifferent,’' she 
said; ‘you will feel it no burden Ww continue 
so."' 

“Pardon me, I do not understand.” 

“We belong to each other.” 

“It is odd,” he ssid, with gentle contempt, 
‘to hear a woman take the view you take. 
1 never held myself really bound to you; 
but in any case Tehall not do se froin this 
evening. Will you drive, as the wind 
in dead against our return? It has been too 
atrony for you. I ought to have thought of 
that betore., Have you dined?” 

“Yos," she raid curtly. “Ll have dined 
sufficiently for a year.” 

“A lithe refreshinent will do us both 
good, though, and I tuust catch the next 
train.”” 

“You don't ask ine when I return,’ said 
Agatha, stung by the remembrance of how 
ahe bad that morning, in happy anticipation 
bought ber ticket intonding to return with 
tafin. 

“No; I understood you were staying 
bere,”’ 

*T have been.” 

“You are,” he amended, throwing another 
penny into a group of four little neat blind 
bove who were singing hymus round a still 
neater imother. 

“You do not care tostay bere, Norman?" 

“No, L only come to see you.” 

“7 can altract you even now?" 

“You sent for im9,"’ be corrected, ‘What 
je that wan doing? Preaching on the 
beseh, and preaching to childron too! 
What a commendable act! Hlere we are. 
We have titne for a chop, at any rate.” 

Norman Pardy courteously waited until 
his companion was seated before he took bis 
own chair, courtiously consulted her before 
be gave his order, and cauteously recom. 
mended the removal of ber mantle belore 
be threw open bis bandsome overcoat, 

“Itis arelief tobe sheltered from that 
confounded wind!" he said, with a siaiile; 
but neither simile nor words were answered; 
por, when the covers were tuken, did 
Agatiia raise her hands to touch her knile 
and fork, 

“Do keep me in countenance, "he pleaded 
pleasantly, “for ] am positively hungry ;" 
but, save by atightening of her lips, she 
anawered by ne sign. 

He took his meal and finished his claret 
with a deliberation essceutially manlike, 

went through the bill with unhurried care, 
then, with still the same courteousness, un 
necesaari! y inquired whether bis companion 
was ready. Sne rose without an answer; 
and, when he took her from the room, he 
left bebind hin a strong tiopression of mas 
culine solicitude, 

“Now, Agatha,’ be said, standing tall 
and good-looking on the doorstep to rebut. 
ton his coat, “1 suppose we must part. Dear 


repressed way, “I sheuid snatch my hand 
away and leave you; but To have net, Yet 
inade we lean upon you once, and 1 must 
do it now—tor ever.” 

“ft it were for our good for you to do #,” 
be said wently while he cai his hand tw 
stop a cab, “1 would wake it always feasi- 
bie.”’ 

“For your good, you mean,"’ she an- 
awered, while once more the fingers of 
her right hand twitched uervously. “And 
even for your good, perfidy is nas justice.” 

“An honorable mnan,"’said Noriman,when 
he had politely banded hertinto the cat and 
followed ber, “thinks first what shall be 
best for the woman who trusts in him. 
His own welfare is a secondary considera- 
tion.”’ 

He did not see the glance she gave him, 
at once desolate and cruel: he was lookin 
from the cab window out on the lighted 


the ‘orses were pulled up again before the 
station. 

“Now, Agatha, where may I direct the 
man to leave you ?"’ Norman Pardy asked, 
standing down upon the pavement, 
with the cab door in his band. “I will pay 
hime all atonce, as it will save you trou- 
ble.” 

“Pay only so far. 1 am coming in; I have 
one thing more toask you.” 

“Yous?” he queried good-humoredly, as 
they passed through the booking-office. ‘1 
have two or three ininutes to spare. Come 
aside, where there is no crush.” 

“You say Mr. Glenorris did make a 
will ?”’ 

“Certainly--the late Mr. Glenorris,’”’ he 
corrected, 

“And lett his property to you—Noriman 
Pardy ?”’ 

“To me, the unworthy Norman Pardy. 
That is so, as the Colonel says,’ 

“And you would not think our engage- 
ment—irksome if you had that property?” 

“My dear Agatha,’’ he pleaded, in atone 
of compunction at ber humility, “it never 
was or could be irksome, only selfish and 
unwise. You ought to understand.” 

‘Ought I? Perhaps I inav—suine day. 
You are quite sure of what you say— 
that the will was made and is not to be 
found ?” 

“Ans sure as that‘Il am I and you are 

oe,” * 

. ““Yben perhaps it nay be found,’’she said, 
the words leaving her lips in aquick halt 


whisper, ‘Il can wait and see.”’ 
“It would be vain,’"’ he answered pa- 
tiently. 


“If there is such a will in sxistence,’’ she 
added, “surely #« woman’s determination 
and a wotnan’'s perseverance will discover 
it? Why do you smile?” she broke off 
sharply. “Stay one moment longer. 
There is another question I Lave to ask. To 
whom now does Mr, Glenorris's property 
go?” 

“To the next of kin.” 

“And who may the next of kin be ?”’ 

“Not known yet; but the idea is that he 
is out in Australia—an old fellow.” 

Something in his cold constrained tone 
nade her look sharply up into his face. For 
ap instant her tips quivered, then a short 
hysterical laugh passed them, 

“Good-bye,” she said. “You are quite 
sure that only the need of money makes 
you leave me?” 

“Quite sure,”’ he answered readily, but 
without meeting her quick dark eyes, 
“Itisnot like you to be suspicious, Aga- 
tha.”’ 

Yes, it is very like me,’ she corrected, 
again with the laugh of jealous misery. 
‘But I will remember that you do not like 
it, and that may induce ine to cure myself, 
Your nawe is so essentially peacetul, I 
gught not to disturb it. Good-bye.” 

“] have lett invself only titue to secure a 
seat, clse 1 would like t see you into a 
cab.” 

“Oh, I aim able to take care of inyself! I 
will watelh vou out of sight.”’ 

“Thanks,”’ he said politely. “Good-bye, 
Agatha, If vou ever think I can do you 
any service, let ine Know,” 

She did not even bend her bead in 
acknowledgement; but she stood and 
watched hin pass the gates, and walk de- 
liberately along the platform, Holding 
him in sight she presently fo.lowed to the 
gate, showed a ticket she held in her band, 
and passed on tothe same train. She no- 
ticed that he gave no backward glance be- 
fore he entered acarrmye in the forward 
part, then she stepped burriedly herselt in- 
to the first-class compartinent nearest to 
hivn,seating herself wearily in one of che far- 





ther corners, With her aching eyes tixed up- 
on the darkening window-panes,aud her lips 
tightly closed, she sat as still as a woman in 


| sleep, while the train rushed on through the 


| darkening scene, 


ine, the evening seems to have descended | 


suddenly while we have been refresiing 
the inver man! How pretty it is) over 
there! The line of colored lainps upon the 
pier is like a neckletof gems, rubies and 


emeralds,with an ample setting of gold. Do | 


you notice?” 

“No,” she said curtly; ‘I see only the 
long red splashes in the dark water under. 
neath.”’ 


“Dark ? Yes, so it does look quite so 
Binun, those grins poles below the pier; but 
tliat dues: 't signily, does ics, while the green 
pescon wars & CoOnscietil usly ? W he re 
may I leave 4 

. { atin ow og 1 Slat Ww t 
said, p6ing st Li the King’s Road, | 
can take a Cal, DaCkK, 

“Thank you,” Lhe answered, drawing her 


hand within bis arin, “Ayainst this spité- 
ful wind you really inust accept my support 
for the last tiime.”’ 


The rapid motion was 
some little reliefto her in her suppressed 
excitement, and, when she became aware 
that the window beside her was closed, she 
hastily put itdown, as ifshe had in = that 
found the cause of her oppression, Two 
ladies, who were the only other occu pants 
of the carriage, gave herasurprised and 
puzzled stare, then interchanged glances 
with each other, and began to talk again; 
but Agatha still looked out, and = sat quite 
motionless as the train went on, 

“But to me West Worthington is so very 
dull.”’ 

“Oh, wretechedly dull." 


“And the people so peculiar.” 
Oh rribly pecu ort’! 
I kee; se 5 
mw 4 ~ 
a 
Agatha listened to t mt 8, attaching 
Wo them no tmeaning at all; but for ho we 
afterwards they kept repeating themselves 
| irksomely in her jaded brain. 
| “It is very cold and windy,’’ observed 


streets, and she did not speak again until’ 


' 
} 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POSs. 





Agatha. “I should suppose ro other win- 
dow is open in all the train.” 

Though she heard these words as dis- 
tinetly as she had heard the others, Miss 
Porea took no heed, and bent even more 


| forward, a8 If to meet the wind suil nearer. 
| Just then there whirled up t the open win- 
! dow, and were blown straight in upon 
Agutba's lap, sone pieces of paper screwed 





together careless) y. 

Listiessly her tingers toyed with the pa- 
per; but it was not until she bad been 
roused by the departure of her two coin- 

nions that her eyes followed the action of 
er hands, and she found that she had 
opened the paper, and that it seemed to be 
a letter torn into three or four pieces and 
then twisted to throw out into the night, It 
took only an instant to see that, and it 
seemed in the same instant that, as the 
pieces in lay her lap, the writiug clear and 
good, Agatha involuntarily read a name 
which stood alone on one of them. 

‘There was left no trace of her abstraction 
now; two red spots burned in her pale 
cheeks, She fitted the torn pieces together, 
and read not that name aione, but all the 
written words again and again. Then she 
folded the paper neatly and put it within 
the bodice of her dress, whiie through all 
the rest of the chilly journey the feverish 
color burntin her tace, and there was a 
dangerous scintillation in her dark eyes. 

At Claphain Junction she left the train, 
standing back in the shadow till it had 
passed through the station on into the dark- 
ness, 

Ten minutes later a cab set her down be- 
fore a sinall house in a terrace. 


abrupt cessation iu the middle of a bar of a 
valse which was being played very lightly 
and trippingly upon a rather sharp piano, 
and brought instead to Agatha’s ears the 
sound of running feet and of a delighted 
loving cry. 

“Ol, Agatha, my own dear, I knew you 
would come!" 

“}t isa wretched hole tocome to, Jessie!"’ 


said Miss Porch, looking along the dim | 
passage, without returning her younger | 


sister’s kiss, ‘“‘What a thing it is to be 
eT 

“Oh, never mind! Our room will be 
bright enough when you are in it.” 

“To you,” sail Agatha moodily. “But 
I’tn thinking of the dreariness of myself.’’ 

**Yes, of course,’’ was the gentle answer. 
“Tt inust be quite different to you. Yeu 
really ought to be well off; and you will be 
some day, because you are clever and 
handsome. But, even without being well 
off, we are quite happy, aren’t we, my own 
dear ?” 

“Oh, quite!” eaid Agatha, listlessiy 
accepting ber sister's willing devotion as a 
weariness to which sie bad become resigned, 
scarcely once glancing near Jessie who 
moved about the room, beautifying it for 
Agatha, fetching Agatha’s slippers,drawing 
up Agatha’s chair and inaking coffee just as 
she knew that Agatha liked it between each 
task going up to Agatha a little timidly and 
kissing ber witbout a word. 

The girl was utterly deceived fn thinking 
her elder sister had no happiness to dream 
of in which she had not her share, and in 
thinking all must go smoothly and pleasant- 
ly for one so clever and so handsome as 
Agatha; yet she was never deceived in her 
acute and painful consciousness that Agatha 
often wearied of her, and preferred her si- 
lent worship to her loving prattle. 
siinple unambitious girl, with her depths of 
affection one day so cruelly and _ tragically 
to be tested, this was a pain which—though 
noone would ever read it—inight go hand 
in hand with many asorrow alinost sublime 
which wins the world’ ssympathy and tears 
and might plead in heaven for the devoted, 
sorely-tried, and not all responsible nature 
which bore so imnuch in silence, and in un- 
consciousness of itgown bravery and its own 
sad, sad excuse. 


If it were best for her that she did not. 


know how sometimes Agatha—brought 
hastily from far dreams and reselutions by 


the clear, thin, almost chiidish voice—as | 


now, would passionately and wickedly 


wish that her sister even bated her, if only | 


thus could she be made to leave her alone, 


| yet it were not best perhaps that she should 


She sat ir actual suffering watching ber sis | 


not know how sometimes in the dark wake- 
ful watches of the night Agatha would shed 
a few hot bard-wrung tears over suine re- 
ineinbered coldness to the sister who, at 
twenty-three, asked for no love beyond her 
sister’s, nobhappiness bevond her sister’s 
presence, no joy beyond her sister’s appro- 
bation. 

The girl's simple and self-forgetting na- 
ture was imbued with such deep, if narrow, 
syinpathy—which she, in ber great huimili- 
ty, never understood, and which no one 
understood, save, surely, the angels—that 


ter pace the floor with that nervous opening 


and closing of her right band, and then try | 
to eat #8 Vainly as she tried to keep thought 


_ Within the narrow boundaries of this room 


“I! 1 bad any spirit,” she said, in ber low | one of the ladies, evidently as a hint to 


which held all Jessie’s happiness. 


Something was annoying Agatha; but, | 


unless Agatha spoke otf it, it was, of course 
not to be spoken of. 
be tuld, Agatha knew best. Once or twice 
Agatha met her sister's wistful gaze—J es- 
sie’s eyes had a rather oddly wistful ex- 
pression, as ifthey asked a question with 
the full consciousness of no answer being 
possible—and Agatha put aside summarily 
the doubts that had only momentarily crept 
I t 1 her 8 would ask ar 
5CASC 
rive ine pe 
“Tam tired,” she said, abrupt risir 
froin the neste touche '- omen 7 ‘oan 
1) ed supper, and 
turning ber back on her sister while she 
resuined ber pacing of the narrow room, 
“You must be,"’ assented Jessie brisk'y, 


Her long | 
peculiar knock upon the door caused the | 


To the/| 


Whether she was to 


tor all the stifled sigh. “IT ought to have 
thougtt of it We will bave prayers 


now.’”’ 

“Not to-night,”said Agatha, an irre i- 
| ble shiver running through her t up- 
right frarne. “I will go to bed.” — 

pn Bes poo maiere® to light a candle. 
only moved to a 
vot the act was singularly pon. = atta a 
shrinking from 's sharp al- 
ways fancy I go sleep sooner when we 
have read the prayer you wrote for us; but 
it does not matter, my own dear. I know 
it by beart, and will say it to myself in bed. 
Of course you know it too, as you wrote it. 
Oh, Agatha, if every »ne did not know, as I 
do, how clever you are, and how good, and 





‘Good night, Jess,” said Agatha, 
calmly interrupting and kissing her. It 
was characteristic of Agatha Porch that, 
when impatient, she was always cool— 
when passionate was always cold. 

“J’m afraid you are not well. Not the 
old pain, I trust? Shall I stay with you 
to-night?” 

“No, certainly not. I am—all right.” 

“Oh, yes, of course!” acquiesced Jessie 
hopefully, though looking with dee 
anxiety into her sister's pale face. ‘1 wi 
leave the brandy in your room, though, 
pleage.”’ 

The sisters’ rooms were separated only 
by the thinnest of London walls, yet even 
| Jessie’s ears never caught the light stealthy 
| step that so long trod the floor of the next 
| room, while again and again Agatha re- 

peated to herself Norman Pardy’s own 
words— . 

“Not known yet; but the idea is that he 
is out in Australia an old fellow.” 
| “7 understand,’’ sbe said at last, her hand 
| upon the paper still in her breast; ‘and, if 
| it isso—and it must be—must be—l pray 
| that his heart may break with love unre- 
| quited—more than unrequited—despised 





and seorned! But’’—witha sudden change 

of tone and the dropping of ber hand—“‘it 
| cannot be! It is impossible—for Norman!” 
| Early in the morning Jessie, creeping to 
her sister’s door with anxious queries, 
| found her reception unex ly warm, 
| and ber gladness was almost pitiful to see. 

“Jessie, come in; I have made @nother 
plan tor us—tor you and me.” 

“Yes; there are only youand me now.” 

“We are going away. Do you mind ?” 

“Mind going anywhere with you? Oh, 
no! How could 1?” 

“We will go then at once.” 

Agatha’s words fell rather icily on Jesie’s 
proinpt unquestioning enthusiasin. 

“We can go to-morrow, if you wish it,” 
said the younger giri readily. 

“No, we cannot, for we have business 
first. Wecannot tive in lodgings, as we 
live here, for I will have no spying upon 
us.”’ 

“No,” said Jessie meekly. 
don't quite know what; but we will do 
exactly as you wish, my own dear.” 








CHAPTER II. 
A SPARE and elderly waiter, with a face 





of funereal solemnity, an@ an alto- 

gether vain attemnptat funereal silence, 
was Clearing away the breakfast things. A 
young woman sat sewing at another table, 
and a girl stood at one of the windows, It 
was adull view on which she looked, and 
it told her nothing of bow near her lay some 
of the loveliest bits otf England—for the 
sleepy little town of Eastmouth held secret 
the loveliness of the land which it 
had done its little best to unbeautify. The 
hotel stood half way up its steep, narrow 
street, and the outlook from the window 
where the girl stood was simply the inlook 
to a shoemaker’s shop where, in scarlet let- 
ters on the glass doar which looked as if it 
were never opened, glared the fierce de- 
mand, “Send Your Repairs.” The girl as 
little knew that the line of ugly shops hid 
from her aglorious view of wooded heights, 
| of towering headlands, and of fisher-fleets 
| crossing the suushine of the bay, as she 
knew what hid the brightness and the 
| breadth and the beauty of her own life. 

‘*Do people ever pass along this street ?’”’ 
she inquired ‘of the waiter, who, after a 
struggle with himself as to the right reading 
of this query, hoarsely inform her that 
— did pass daily. 

“Do you think we shall see one if we stay 
here a few days?” 

The waiter took on a mild appearance of 
deafness; then, still better to fill the gap in 
the conversation, drew forward a heavy 
copper coal-urn, and built up the fire. The 
girl, turning her back on the shoemaker’s 
shop, and crushing one of the frail white 
curtains which lurked behind the red ones 
at each narrow window, thought absently 
how everything in the rooin was heavy, then 
how everything was also old, and, thinking 
this, lovked at the man, and said, in swilt 
bright tones— 

“T like your little town,and I do not miss 
| the passers-by. I shall come back to it— 
| presently.” 

The oid man bowed in a forgotten fashion, 
and a slow light of coinprehension dawned 
in his pale eyes. 
| “I will keep up the fires,lady, and attend 
to any orders you leave.” 

“I am sure you will. I wanta cab now, 
please, such as you would send to the 
Station.”’ 

“Not an open landau, lady ?’’ 

“Oh, no! Rachel,” the girl said, when 

€ waiter had left the room on tiptes, “I 


nust in any case come back tothis room, 
with its gieaming old copper and giass, 
and its worn old carpet and waiter. Of 
course I inast. I shall miss this wall-paper 


too’’—she had glanced away from a blurred 
old mirror near her, smiling at uneven 
eyebrows and distorted nose and lips—‘‘for 
| I think a brick-red groundwork, with blue 


“We will—l- 
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ivy steum, in very interesting.” 

* Yeu, usadam,” aid Rachel demurely. 

“Have you prepared my little bay ?"’ 

“You, uivlan, And may I really not. 
@ome with vou f” 

“N4 tslavy. You will follow on the 
@ay siter W-iierrow.” 

* You, wiadan,”’ said Rachel; and at that 
inomeut the cab was announced, and the 
giri—a girl under twenty, dressed in avery 
ordinary and unlovely brown dress and 
Clodk and bonnet, with jast one little yellow 
briar ree in ber neck—went diown and touk 
"oe in it. 

tven snout in as she was through that 
Uhive up and down the hilly lanesof Devon, | 
Bile saw what beautiful scevery was around 
her. Now she would catch a glimpse of the 
wooded heyghts above Torquay, the white 
houses all bali bikiden ausony the trees stil! 
richly clothed on this October day; now of 
the tall red cliffs; and now of « little wooded 
cove, and the lair lar, quiet sea. They drove 
at last along 4 lane where the trees arched 
overhead, making twilight inthe heart of 
day, then under an ornauental bridge which | 
Sspauned the lane, comuecting the private 
grounds of Meriswood on either side, and 
then through two open iron es, while a 
woman strolled out frou tue lodge near by 
t» scrutinise ; then they turned into an an- 
cient-looking hilly avenue. On itscrest the 
= man drew up his boerse in pure compassion, 
andthe girl leaned forward acd looked 
upon an old house, eqguare and ivy-covered 


| *You know her?” 


Lad 


Glenorr’s's. 
oue else?" 


| legal sense."’ 


orris expected 7" 


be au entrancing vceupation tor 


appear. 


loreign schol.” 


mit fact, amd one of which 
Kienon berself was well aware, that 


heid by ber hands. 


to ber three months ago. 


= —mt beautiful, toougi Nature bad clothed | about it myself; but I bave understood she 
; it exquisitely—sanding on a level plateau | has no one else.” 
of the hilly park. | “No relative — bere?” inquired Miss 


On two sides this park was screened by | 
billa, and here grew thickest the grand old , 
j patriarchai trees, their many-tinted leaves 

: resisting sill the mild October winds; on | 


netion of Mra. Fears Kienou's tingers. 
(is, mel 
through the male line up to a 


the other two siles it was opento the sea, tie tather of the late Mr. Glenorris ; but I 
reached nuw by twisting paths, now bY  siinider to think through what low side- 
Be sloping lawns, now by steeper wooded | eyanneis the old name bas been dragged. 
slo now by lonely towering cliffs sheer By the marriages in our line, though our 
teen on yt ee piles ence descent mav not be so direct, the Glenorris 
u the driver of th IAG AWAKOEHED | tien ven dignified, no: det <.°" 
8 sonorous peal [roms the great bell, and the | a eee na cane "ar" Grae 
% irl had descended and taken his place,look- | yf 196 Hopkins. 
upen her chariot and charicteer, a slight “NX Mr. P: » fi ‘ 
. enanaty blush spread over her lace. HNO One, CECOP AEF. 4G ot o hoon his 
; Tuey looked s» mean and dingy in this — - ema pene r Redby, the 
spot. She turned nervously when she heard family solicitor, “ or ber, ard who even 
ee the wide old door thrown open, and looked went up into Seon ane id see her. When we 
% with rather curiousscrutiny into the ser- | »eard of Mr. Glenorrin’s iliness,my daugh- 
a vant's face ; but in that curious pause its | 6 and I came at once to Meriswood at some 
a rigidity never relaxed. inconvenience, and have managed the es- 
ae ‘Js Mine Glenorris at home ?” she asked; tablishinent ever since; yet that girl sent 
yg and it needed no abnorinal astuteness in WOTd that the Dower House was to be pre- 


‘ the young footinan detect the fact that pared tur as. 


she was shy in bis presence. 

*Miss Glenorris has not arrived,” he an- 
swered, from bis stern altitude. i 
*Not arrived !"’ the girl achoed. ‘When 

then is she expected ?”’ 


able dwelling 7”° 


“Our home oughtto be here,’’ asserted 





= “It is uncertain, tma’am. Probably tho sae — my oe peo 

5 day after w-inoriow,” he added, as a gener- 0, (OASSS KE Mevald not. , 
e ous afver-thought. | “It will be bad enough,” put in Mrs, 

ES “Who is bere now 7” ° | Fears-Kienon laziiy, “to have a stranger 
pi “ and Mrs. Fears-Kienon.” | “disturbing our pleasunt little community,as 
BE Riemann ee enon. | she cortalnly will, without our baving tore 
if the girl maid, nut timidly, yet with a litie | **'t ourown extablishinent.” 
nontietion. | “Bat,” inquired Miss Hoykins, with a 


“What name, ina’ain ?” | new flash of interest in a subject which had 


“Say Miss Hopkins.’’ 
ao The man lead her through a great hall, 
E: where the brazen dogs bad no fires yet w | 
, and so she could see bebind the 
open grate the fine casting of the Glenorris 
ee aris, and on into along old-fashioned room 
; where the fire was huge enough,and where 
"> a lady near it lay back in a4 large easy-chair 
a8 with « novel on her lapand a very white 
large band upon its open pages. She glanced 
round at the footmman’s announcement of ; 
Miss Hopkins, then, slightly bowing as she | 
sat, put aside the volume, and took up a 
gvrge us piece of silk embroidery. 
'" Mies Gienorris meant to have been here 
;to-day,” said the girl, coming quietly for- 
ward, “and the—your servant telis ine she 
bas not yet reached hoine,.”’ 
“Home!” echoed the lady, lifting her 
ample shoulders with an essentially Eng- 
Jish rendering of an essentially French 


no will and you are net next of kin, 
bow is it that—[am #9 ignorant of these 
things, you tus ¢xeuse ine—that-vour es- 
| tablistunent has, as vou say,been here since 
Mr. Glenorris’s death—three months ago— 
and that the Dower House is being prepared. 
for you 7" 

“Tiat was not very much for the new in- 
heritor to vouchsafe, was it?’’ 
Mr«. Fears Kienon, with her ready simile. 

“Then she bezged you to stay, and off- 
ered you the Dower Huuse, fur use after- 
| wards ?”’ 

“J forget how the message was‘ frained, 
though Mr. Redby oonveyed it. I aeclined 
to read it.”’ 

“Bat omsented to stay ?” 

“It was vreativ to her interest that we 
Should. It will be bad enough for Merls- 
wood when we turn out for such a persen 


woes | Nee 


. 


reached 


trick. **Mixs Glenorris has not a 
bere. Did you really expect to find her, “As probably any schoo'fellow of mine 
Miss Hopkins ?”’ would be,” suggested Miss Hopkins 


“he wished m2 to come to-day, and she 
smeavt tu be bere herself,’ said the girl 
singly. 

“How very awkward for you! What will 
gou do?” asked Mra. Fears-Kienon, leaning 
back, and languidly putting in ber slow 
ettebes ww give Miss Hupkins tine tor ber 
decision. 

But Miss Hopkins thought only of her, 
and looked at ber quite ney, and 
unfartively, trying tw read her. It wasa 
short face for sv large a trame; butit was 
enucircied by such an accumulation of light 
lesir tuat deflect wax nut cvticeable. Sune 
had rather a young face tor ber thirty years, 
with a shallow dimple which she constant- 
ly displayed in a ratuer artificial simile; tu. 
tue intense indulence evident in every look 
and movement—and especially in the want 


quietly. 

“I meant to alludeto ner past life,’’ cor- 
rected Mrs. Fears Kienon, uninoved. “She 
has lived fortwo years, and perhaps imnore, 
in the wildsot Australia. She caine home 
with ber step-tather, who was taken ill in 
some forgotten SoxAch place where she was 
found. I forget whether the news of her 
good fortune reached ber just before or just 
after the inan’s death; vutthe two events 
trod closely up each other, I remember, 
Just think of the change tor her! They 
were quite poor, and she would have been 
a pauper, forthe nanu's inoney died with 
bin, when she found sne owned all this 
property. It is quite fifteen thousand a year 
aud splendid jewels, all inade heir-looiusa 
generation age.” 

“Istuatee large a fortune?" inquired 


of movement—imnade it difficult for the girl, Stine Hopk os, calinly indifferent, “Il seem 
so» gravely studying her,to feelin theslizght- tw pave heard of very much larger ones. I 
ot degree attracted to her; Sie felt to won-  guppme preparatious are made tor ber com- 
dering whether, acoording Ue all obtainable jing ? vu will give her a_ welcome 
criculations, the working of that cushion — puscye 9” 





Mrs. Feara Kienon looked with her 
evnd promiypA s 


“T hope they wil 


would not occupy a goodly lifetime ; and up 
jus as she peoudered tuis a second deer in 


the room opened, aud another laay entered 


wile. 


not. Merlswood an‘ its 


—the motber vl the younger one, beyoud @ revenues formu: welonne env ivli to turn the 
dential. virl's bead, and why should the people fur- 
~*Mammwa,”’ said Mra. Feara-Kienor dros ther sucha result ? . ; 
ping her work and s&s Miy tr mu 4 ’ j i? « j er «te r 
% e* ve ‘ ' ' 7 = P 
{ ian ® { 
a «ie 4 
rigw: rate . 
4 .@ pres jimauly ¢ xp Ll 
seilt.”” *~T ne young iaay 6 oriver naatn, wisies 
*You know Miss Glenorris ?"' questioned «, know if be is to put up his borse or re- 
% the elder lady of ier visitor, without notice turn.” 


ing what bad gune Lelor. “Will you stay?” asked Mrs. Kienvon 





THE SATURDAY 


totes growing luxuriantly ali over it upon “I was at the same school for a tiine—a 
| good while ago,” explained the girl slinply. 


“We vnly koow,” said the younger lady. 
with the sinile which long habit bad imade 
| Second nature, “how ridiculous it is for a | 
girl like that to step suddenly into such a 
Pp sition as ours, aud guch wealth as —Mr, 


* But is she mat wearer tobim than any 
“Far lew near than any of us, save in a 


“But | suppose” —gently—“that is the 
sense: which signifies, When is Miss Glen- 


*On tie twentieth, sothey tell me," re- 
| plied Mra. Kienon; “but I suppose she 

nay Oune earlier, or later,for she is in Lon- 

dou now buying dresses, and that is sure to 
her, 
She came into the property some three 
tenths az, and wastowe much ashamed to 
Some say she went back to schoa 
in Londen, and sume that she entered a 


| ‘Sue bad no relatives to goto then ?” in- 
quired Mim Hopkins, ber eyes upon the 
lazy hands of Mra. Fears-Kienou. It was an 
Kate Fears- 
the 
eyes of ber companions were yeneraily 


“Her old step-father—if he can be called 
4 re.al've—died just asthe property came 
I know nothing 


Hopkins, her eyes «till following the siow 


They certainly trace ner descent 
brother of 


“And isthe Dower House nota cornifort- 


Mra. Kienon conclusively. **That Mr. Glen. 
orris omitted to make a wilt should not shut 


| evidently bored her,**if Mr. Glenorris inade | 


4jueried | 


EVENING POST. 





Bric-a-Brac. 


AGk or TreEESs.— Betanists have evidence 
that trees inay stain very long lives. The 
age ofanelin has been estimated at 315 
years; that of some palies at tron 600 uw 700 
years; thatof an olive tree at 700 years; 
of a planetree at 720, of a cedar at 60. of an 
oak at 1500; of a yew at D0, of a taxcctiuin 
at 4000, and of a boahal tree at “an. 

Woop H&AVIER THAN Warten. —W hen 
vessels or timber sink to great depths in 
the sea tne pressure is So great that water is 
forced into the pores, and the worl beoomes 
tow heavy to rise again. Even when a ship 
is broken up the detached portions sink 
like leal. It is thie pressure that makes it 
iinpossible for divers to descend W any great 
depths, 

Lucky Fripars.—Friday, long regarded 
a8 the day of ill-omen, has been an eventful 
one in American history. Friday, Colam- 
bus sailed on his voyage of disovvery. Fri- 
day, ten weeks after, he diservered A :1eri- 
ca. Friday, St. Augustine, the oldest town 
| in the United States, was founded. Friday, 
George Wastington was born. Friday, 
Bunker Hill was seized and fortified. Fri- 
day, the surrender of Sarat was tale. 
Friday, Cornwallis surrendered at York- 
town, and on Friday the motion was made 
in Congress that the united colonies were, 
and of right ought to be, free and independ- 
ent. Arnericans surely ought not to be afraid 
ot Friday. 

THe OLDEST Parer.—The oldest news 
paper in the world is the Chinese Pekin 
| Journal, which was founded in the year 
Pll. Itonly appeared regularly, however, 
alter the year 1451. This ancient sibeet 
has lately undergone a radical chang-, 
appearing now in three editions. The first 
is called King-Poan (Journal of the Inhabi- 
tants) and is printed on yellow paper. This 
is the official sheet of the Chinese Empire. 
The second edition is entitled China-Poun 
(Journal of Coumperce). It aleo is printed 
on yellow paper and is dew Aed t» trade and 
coumerce. The third tasue, called /iutan- 
Poan (Provinciat Journal ), = imsued on red 
paper and publishes the most limportant 
matter that has appeared in the other edi- 
tions. 

THe THIMBLE.—A_ bicentensry of a 
| curious kind has recently been celebrated 
at Ainsterdamn, being no jess than the cele- 
bration of the invention of the thimble, It is 
just two centuries since last October that 
the tirst European thimnble was made by a 
young goldsmith, whe devimed the articie 
for the protection of the finger of bis lady- 
love,for thitmbles, like many greater things, 
owe their origin to Cupid. The Engiimb 
were the first to make thimbleson a large 


very politely, yet with no attempt at geni- 
ality. 

“Perhaps,” meditated Miss Hopkins, | 
**Miss Gienorris would be better pleased if 
[did, Unless,” she aided, with mec ani- 
cal politeness, ‘it puts you to inoonven- 
lence "’ 
| Mrs. Fears Kienon smiled, again with the 
| 
| 
| 


shrug of her ample stulders. 

“It cannot affect os, We dine ont this 
evening ; but, if sAlitade des not dismay 
you, pray stay until Mew Glenorris arrives. 

daresay you will like & see the grounds ; 
they are beautiful, Verazgh the house is so 
old. | am not strong.and rarely walk,else I 
would offer myself as coercue ; and my 
sister isin Torquay teday. Luncheon, is it? 
Tam very glad. [ an teyinning Ww feel 

quite exhausted, mannwna.”’ 

Miss Hopkins, watehing the slow rising 
| Of the handsome fori: tren: the chaircaugtt | 
herse!f musing over a new meaning to ex- | 
| haustion and weakness ; then she followed | 

the inaid upstairs, and pretended not Ww see | 
that her siusall bag excited much con- | 
tesnpt. 
| Tie luncheon was a formal and not very | 
entertaining meal, yet there was no dearth 
| of conversation, Mra. Fears Kienon was 
| encouraged by*having an attentive listener 
to expatiate on what a blow the county felt 
in that Meriswood, whic had descended | 
frou father to son in as aubroken line tor 
quite seven hundred years, bad to be de- | 
livered over to a girl who knew nothing of 
county society, and wits whom the county 
could not possibly associate as they had 
been . ccusteu: ned ts assuciate with the Glen- | 
orrises, And, though their notions of good 
breeding pulled in an opposite direction, 
both mother and daughter gave way t 
cOriosity, and probed Mies Hopkins about 
her Gld schoolfeilow showing a tair amount 
of gratification ower the fact that Miss Hup- 
kins could net conscientiously give her 
friend even the seantiest meed of praise. 

Alter the meal was ower, they returned 
to the drawing-roows. Meriswood had an 
immense drawing-room for state cccasions ; 
but it was comfortably shut off from this | 
lesser rooms, 

“All the rooms in Merlewood are terribly 
antiquated,” observed Mra. Fears Kienon, 
re-taning ber espectal easy-chair. “1 get 
hipped directly in the morning-roome: the | 
library is locked up, and there is not what 
I call « habitable lady's boudvir throughout 
the house."’ 

“T suppose your own bouse is very beau- 
tiful, I inean artistic,” otmerved Miss Hop- 
kins, in a spirit of friendly interest. 

“My daughter’) bome in London is of 
course everything thafteven my daughter 
could desire,”” returned Mra. Kienon signi- 
ficantly. “Her bustrand » the Mr. Fears 
known tl. every one, in our worid, as rich 


and influential; but be is abroad just at P 
present.” scale; but long betore either Duteh or 


Fortunately no answer was compulsor, English thought of thimbles Chinese ladies 
for just at that ininute “The Miss Nelsons’ | Were thitmbled when they workes at their 
were announced, and twee giris came in grand embroidery. The Chinese thimties 
| with gay greetings and a iresis sweet whill bore—and bear to this day—the form of a 

Of the Wholesome outer air. Both were lovely lotos flower. here is mo suet 
‘dressed alike in dark walking-costumes Poetry of shape in the old Western finger- 

With broad hats; bets bad pretty healthy bat. 
| Knylish faces, and tett bad clear happy THe Ervecrt ov Music.—The effect of 
ULSUSPICH tis Vere, Alter their introduc- music on the senses was oddly and wonder- 
tion to ber, Mies Hopkins eaught thew, fully verified during the mourning tor the 
again looking at her.ma at all inquisitively, |) Duke of Cumberland, uncle of George III. 
but with an interes pertectiy well bred <A tailor had a great number of biack suits 
aud natural ; and, when they rege togo,one which were to be finished in avery short 


Se 


of them, the one Mise Hopk.os guessed to space of time. Among bis workmen there 
be the elder, thoush there was uo distinct was a fellow who was 4l ways sinking**Kule 
evidence that she «was sv, addressed Mrs, brittaunia,”’ and the restot the journeymen 


joined in the ehorus, The tailor made his 
observations, and found that the slow time 
ol ths tune retarded the work. In conse- 
quence he engaged a blind fiddler, and, 
placing him near the workshop, made hii 


| Kienon, 
“IT know you are beth going out this 
| evening, and that Anne isin Torquay, so 
nay we persuade Mies Hopkins ts come 
home with us ter afew bours, justtill Aune 
spall be here? It will be quite a treat,to play constantly the lively tune of “Nancy 
us.”’ Dawson.” The destiyn had the desired 
“Thank you, dear.” #aid Mrs. Fears. effect; the tailors’ elbows moved obedient 
Kienon, as if the desire tor Mins Hopkin'’s tothe inelody, and the eclthes were sent 
enjoy:rent had bees paramount in ber bome within the preserited period. 
heart. “That will be a eharusing arranye- THe LaAvGuixsa Prast.—Thw is nota 
ment. Miss Hopkins caumA possibly feel flower that laughs, but one that creates 
shy with you, you are all so iriendly with lauyhter, if the printed stories of travelers 
everybody.” aretlo be believed. It growsin Aratiaand 
“[ hope so,” returned Theresa Nelson, iscailedtne laughing platt, beeause its 
with aside-glance at Miss Hopkinsand afull seeds produce effects like theme produced 
consciousness that Mre. FearsKienon did by laughing gas. The flowers a-e of a bright 
not admire promiseasvus Inendiiness, or  vellow and the seed-peieare eoft and wooly 
understand the satai+ nection between eacnall black beans 
that and the friendliness of true good na- naged. The 
ture. them ard the 


Whitle Chie merecds remercest 
and only (wo or three gre 
natives dry and pulverize 


«tomt 


“Then, as that is all # very satisfactorily powder, if taken in small doses, makes the 
settied for you young people, “said the soberest person beuave like a circus clown 
younger tnatron, «itt: tee satie that pro ora madinan, tor he will dances «ing and 
Claimed ber own Seeet *illinguessto con-  jaugh most bomterously and cut the most 
Sider herseifoid, “aud as tie carriage 18 fantastic capers and be in an unr ariously 

bon- ridiculous condition for abeet an hour. 


probably waiting, we will put on our 


nets.”’ Wien the excitement ceases the exhausted 
exhibitor of these antics fale asicep, and 
| when he awakes he has nc the slightest re- 


membrance of tis trisky do ng 


[To BE CON TINXCED.] 
- _-> - 
THERE i4 net tro ch, bet too little be- 


nevoleut effort in our mist; vet a large AN UGLY CustomeR—A dangerous 
portion of what there i = wasted by the spider that is found on the pampas of Cen- 
unwise Wave in winels ibis rendered. The | tra) america is thus described by a oorres- 
parent whe supperts ois child in idleness pondent: When a person pomes near, aay 
when 10 Shiowid be self supporting, or de- within three or tour feet of its lurkin 
cides everything fortin instead of accus- place, it starts up and gives chase and will 
toning bias ts deewde for hinmell, the often follow for a distanee of thirty or torty 
teacher who peice cut Gs ts ciass the infor vards. I came once very near y “e ting 
tepabiond Cine Vv cocnggiet tee Werk bo obtain, the bitten by one of the savaze creatures. Rid- 
Guiployer whe iit eset perlormns or finishes ing aban easy trot over the dry grass, I «ud- 
the work that trelenece te 8 subordinate, dfenly observed a Spi fer pursuing ne, leap- 
LEdes COPTER Easel rte tte ari rwonuan who gives ing swiftiPalong and kee nzup with my 
money, fvod, ore mgbeitee sdle OF Iin- | ae, I aimed a blow aith ¥y whip, and 
provid tit instead Tose yw them to earn t @ Dp int tt anh) atr gr ‘ " 
it for thernsel ves fact woo ex . “t - und ra 
“su 1“ 7S ts p ' - ‘ — 
ee “ = ‘ 

inade ists | y 5? yuir 18 SY pa- pel the nvVvasior 4 ; after . gy sey 
thising avurt. ae t know,” sobbed volleys they were forced Ww turn and fy bot 


Jobnuie: “1 didn their lives, 
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THE ENEMIES. 








BY *. «© BERT, 
Mine «nem? * time and oft 
Had «mitice me #ith = ads like swords, 
And trample? on my anewer soft, 
T I. te note with angr) words, 
Vs dead, an4 f am fairly quit. 


fiend give him rest tince well away, 


Sering lowed me not a whit, 


No beart bawe I to tid him stay. 


Awd vet methia&d« the t-ad « ro framed 
Both % sed me bad made use euch, 
That ee sere aree t » tehammed 
Pur Ps ta her much, 
The an t re wae in me 
I wae | ' nm hel way 
iu ‘eZ - i + i hie ot ‘ 
Kecsaw acked ome darling trait. 
We liked wet, aed istiking bent 
fiw ny fatal «tine, 
And m-* s shaft that anger sent 
Woae fea H mm a Virtue wing. 
The ager ’ ! active life 
Co tut or that; 
Is got t | the «trife, 
“ wand | was cat. 
Noe mis ‘ <* lately closed 
In tay 
Bier: j 
The . tatele age 
I av place 
A¢ . 5 n ‘ eniwine— 
A - : t i fa 
i ‘ 
The «pre . “" “ey aid 
Put > steolay 
Ae * teal 
Wh i at oflaway 
deucmd gis f The single crime, 
“Mi ae bd bearedly leet 
Bie fame wit ‘ many atime 
an ! . Dlike me not 
Per wemever fairly met 
That part in cach God meant should live, 
Anu? cred ne lasting debt, 
Aired beats thiithe te forgive 
' *, ette gatopposing gates 
Pat beware ts many gate they say 


norade waits 


Weer ft la 


Wh guarreled with him by the way. 


In jarring mete. that ves the ear 
tT! az thite’s feeble overture, 
"The ft thee ing that we hear 
Te she the after-concord sure, 
I — 


DOUBLE CUNNING. 


BY GEO. MANVILLE FENN, 


CHAPTER XN—(CcontiInurD.) 


THE did not shrink fora moment; then 
she withdrew her arm quickly and 
LJ rmowed slightly away. ; 
“Yea, ldo want polish,’ said Range to 
himself. “No gentiounan would have done 
that. I have gone back in her opimion.”’ 
“Wiat!'” be sad aloud, and balf bitterly, 
Steyr couid listen foreverto an American 


‘ . er 
telling such stories? 


“Yes, she said, eagerly, and with girl 
ish 3 etieete “at os all so real and truth- 
ful.”" 


“Then vou don't think IT was bragying 


and inventing ” 
“Why should I,Mr. Range?’ she replied. 
“[ think vou would be too inuch of a gen- 
tleman to impose upon a young girl's cre- 
dulityv.”’ 
+] wou 
he criei 
Inati, Mies Jui 
and more every dav. 


int. On my seul, |b wouldn’t,”’ 
earnestiv : “but Ti not a gentle- 
th; and here I teel m were 
Mine has been such 
rough people. Unele 


a revit “ Miibeoeiiur 
and { iiwed for vears with our lives) mot 
worth an leurs purchase, ior years we 


never weut to bed knowing that we should 
get up and see another day's sun.” 

“J should like lo Know your unce,”’ 
Judith, lnaenuousiy. 

“Unele Wash.? Thnow you would. He's 
the dearest, truest, tiost gpenerous fellow 
that ever lived. He's very rough, though. 
Ion afraid lie’d say things that would shock 
vou, theegh lis heart’s as innocent as a 
ehild’s, and the way be looks upon women 
is as if thev were something boly.” 
jike to see bin,” said Judith 


said 


"ly vulal 


again. 
“You're not likely to see hiin,’’ said 
Range. * Your lives will be very far apuert, 


Gay the captain should mahe 
uphisteuite bring you oul tera trip to 
Atwerice, Tt he does, and vou two den't 
make wmv tome vours for as long as vou ll 
bts Stay, Chere il be one very sore beart in 
the United States, Miss Judith,and that will 
be sine. 
Artuur Rany 


CElem Se tee 


md not noticed it, but Ju- 


dith bad been lostentog to lis with ber eyes 
fixed im the putty ig gloom pom ber 
seusin Atic ye Was listening a8 intently 
as Sipe be fa a . i Versatlion, but 
j ' J. » a it 
t ss 

4 , ~ 

weil try . rda, 

Ye, le 4 "= i i lk t iit ‘ 
“Ab, Mr. Rany Visat lav \ wen j 
ng t ‘ ' . ‘ bued, placing 
fF Lhatid , . i i } iv if Judith 
ts fc Wilis ¢ ei 
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“Mostly about myself,’ be said, bluntly. 
“That's about ny only subject, Lady Fan- 
shaw. I'm afraid you Engimh people will 
think we are a tervible seto!t bores; but, as 
I’ve been telling Mixes Nesbitt, iny lile has 
been almost entirely spent in the wilds.” 

“I think vou are W> fond of condemning 
yourself, Mr. Range,” sat Lady Fanshaw. 
“Perhaps, after ali, it is better and more 
inanly to be out and <deiag in the forest and 
mountain than h anging about drawing- 
rooms, flirting and talking nonsense with 
silly women whose Leads are full of what 
people call lowe.” 

Range started to bear her speak so bit- 
teriv. 

“Bat I 
couth.” 

“Then don't ftaucy sv again,” she sald, 
Missiliseg. 

“Weil, it, when I am gone, you 
think ili«ot me, I shall mot care.” 

“But you are net going yet,” she said, 
wariniy. “We all like you very much, and 
hope vou will stay.” 

“f did mot like te interrupt you, Judith,” 
said Carieigh, as they came slowly on be- 
hind Range and Lady Fanshaw; ‘‘you seein- 
ed so pleasantiy engaged.”’ 

“| was,” she replied, calinly, and piqued 
the captain ints saying — 

“And what has our American friend got 
to sav?" 

“To say? Oh, be has been telling ire 
some of his adventures with the Indians.”’ 

“A new before Desdemona,” 


often fancy that I am very un- 


don't 


trbelio 


sneered Carleigh. 
“An uoehappy oeunparison, George Car- 
leiuh,”” sand Judith, in a firm, quiet tone. 


“Ob tT bey parden,”” be said, sharply. ‘1 
meant no barm. ‘S'ow long is he going to 
Stay? 

**Keaillv, ] cannot teli,’ 
getting 
with you 


‘said Judith. 
tired of him. 1 
now. It’s too 


l'un 
word 


* Beaause 
can tyet a 
bad.” 

Judith turned and looked him so firmly 
in the eves that be began to awaken to 
fact that this was mo weak, milk-and-water 
girl such as be bad been accustomed to con- 


' but you ought to bave 


the | 


sider her, and the remainder of the walk up 


ty the pouse was almost in silence, 

‘Bab !" muttered Pollock, “Il haven’t 
heard a pen’orth o good. But never mind ; 
better next time. Pst! who are 
they ?"" 

“Not moch learned this time,Shell,’’ whis- 
pered the uedical-lovking ian to his coin- 
panion. 

“No, my dear boy, not much,” 
reply. 

‘Better luck nexttime. It moves, Nathan. 
it moves. Hes snug bere for a time. We 
know that. Now Jet me take mine ease at 
mine im.” 

Saying this, they walked pretty briskly 
towards the piace where thev were making 
a4 Stay, tracked at a distance thy Pollock,who 
was all eagerness bo Know their busiress, 
ind to see which way they went. 


luck 


was the 


CHAPTER XI. 


PISHINes FR Phot © ANT, 


T was met by any meansa difficult task 
to follow the two strangers turough the 
dusk of the eventouy, for alter gelttingout 

Inte the read they went unhesitatingly 
along, walking sharply over the hill till 
thew reacted the Brackley river, which ran 
rapiaiv gurgling down «among the stones 
and beneath the oVerlanylog trees, 

Here they dthe river by 

e, and entered a quaint 
hroste icv much tre piienite al by anglers, 

“Pi they re mot watching me, What's their 

TU said Pollock, as be saw Lhein pass 
ornamented with stuffed trout and 
graviling; directivy afterwards a light ap- 
peared In askie room. and, the blind not 
beinu dewn, he gould see them take their 


the old 
little 


Ts 


tur 
- 


stone bri 


wate 
the tear, 


places at a well-spi ead table. 


Net wiltke taking the bull by the 
horns,” meuttered Pollock, and entering the 
Wiles 1 tise tiie dasta ta ‘alled fora pint 

ale. “Lean pay my way now, and I may 
ax \ sleep bere as anywiiere else,’ he 

Ate. 2 ck 's iife had been of so unsatis- 


factory a cClaracter during tie past lew years 
thal thee feeling upon bid was not whether 
anVitiing to offend the law, 
ar offence it was that had 
down te wateh 


lee traced cherries 
but winal pearticu 
brought bese siratyvers 
lulene. 

“Well, I shan’t run,” he said ; if I do, 
thew eniv bunt me out, for the police ar- 
Fatigewenis ai. ever the country are In a 
bliacagucrdiv state. 
frompone bewn br aneiner willoutits being 
Know! I sii lere. ’ 

Netting eoeurred that oight.and the next 
Hhortelttg, s@elnu the lwo Sltranyers wo out 
directivy after breakiast to begin whipping 
the stream: with all the clumsiness of cous 


i stay 


plete ansatours, be contented linself with 
watebing bem, till, seeing Burton come 
Streiiing up the river bank towards Where 
thev were fishing, be drew back and went 


on out sigtht. waore puzzled than ever, but 


with lis ideas Strenythene! that these inen 


were after lla ,and bad made anappomtment 
with Burton Ws bear aiittie more about his 
ae -_ 
| My 
A v ~ 1eeds 1) wccuser and 
4 <A ‘Vv lpothi purzz i 
: - e ‘ @ had 1 ‘ Versa 
~~ 
ie ‘ 
is L, and e ve tuiroy , 
vt a rr ? , = 
I * , “wit MAT OS 
I t ‘ 
Dist . ag 3 s re 





| towards that bush, there’s most likely a 


goud one lying there.” ; 
The clerieai-looking man madea cluusy 


cast, and bis companion tried to_ do like- 
wise, but with less success than his friend, 
for while the former succeeded in making 
a bit of a splash some distance out, he caught 
his fly in the 
go and unfasten the tangle that ensued. 

“There's no caiching trouts or graylings 
that way, sir,” said Burton, smiling. Let 
ine show you,” 

He took the long light rod, drew out some 
more line, examined the fivy,and then, mak- 
ing the point of the rod form a letter S in 
the air, he made an apparently effortless 
cast, sent the fly out to the extreme length 
of the line,and let it fall like a feather upou 
the water. 

“Hat! I thought so,” said Burton,as there 
was a ring onthe water. “He's there, but he 
rose short.” 

He cast again, the fly falling close to the 
part where there was a little eddy in the 
cléar water; then there wasa quick rise, a 
turn of the keeper’s wrist, a violent splash- 
ing, and he banded the rod to its owner. 

“There you are, sir. You see, there are 
trout. Thev only want catching.” 

“Ah, of course, and you're experienced 
and I know nothing about it. Come out,sir, 

There, he’s gone!” 
chuckled Burton ; 

managed to land 


come out, come along ! 

“Gone! Yes, sir,” 
hin”? 

“Oh, it don’t matter, keeper. I’ve only 
come out for a bit of a change—country alr, 
you know. Nice place all about here, Have 
a cigar ?”’ 

“Thankye, sir. 
ting it up? I always smoke a pipe.’ 

“tHlave some tobaces, then 7?” 

“Tiankye, sir,” said Burton, acceptiag a 
handful of golden, mossv-looking weed from 
an india-rubber bag. **Yes, it’s a nice place 
all about here.” 

“Do you live here ?” 

“Yes, sir—Sir Harry 
overthe hill, Bit of 
through our grounds.” 

“Sir Harry Fanspaw,eh? Ob, I know! 
W here the old lodge gates are, with the ivy 
over the chimney ?” 

“That's the place, sir.’’ 

“We saw him yesterday, don't you re- 
member ? Good-looking young ltellow,with 
brown beard and tnoustache, walking with 
a fair lady. You remember, Nathan ?” 

“No, no, no!" said Burton ; “that’s Mr. 


You won't mind me cut- 


’ 


Fanshaw’'s; just 
this river comes 


tange—’Merican gent staying at the house. 


The lady was Miss Nesbitt.”’ 


grass behind him, and had to | 
| jooking tan. 


eee lnm 





over the water, so as it drops like a flake o° 
snaw. There, that’s the way, sir. It'll come 
easy if you try.” ‘ 

Burton suited the action to the word, and 
then went on along the side of the beautiful 
little river, leaving the two fly-fishers mak- 
ing aburtive casts till be was out of sight, 

“That will do, Nathan,” said the clerical- 
“We've earthed bim, and 
he’s likely to stay.” 

“And goes out alone in the woods, 
Shell !”’ 

“Yes; that may be very useful. 
along.”’ 

“What are you going to do?” 

“Going to do, man? Why, make our hay 
while the sun shines. He’s safe for a week, 
atall events: and as he has not seen ua, 
let's get away and come dowa again.”’ 

“Why not write and let Jack take the 
house ? It would save the fares.” 

“My parsimonious old prophet, do leave 


Come 


off being so penny wise and pound foolish. 


a little 
Come 


What is more, do learn to have 
more confidence in ny judgment. 
along,”’ 

‘“;oing?—so soon, gentlemen ?” said the 
landlord, who, as fortune had it, banded 
them a telegram when they reached the 


“Yes,”’ said the clerical gentleman, after 
a glance at the telegrain. “We were going 
tosee why this telegram had not come. 
Now it has come it calls us back.”’ 

“I wish telegrams, as they calls "em, had 
never been invented,” said the landiord to 


| himself, in a sarly growl. ‘They're going, 


and my rooms ‘Il be empty again.”’ 

Abei Polloek—by aceident, of courss— 
took a Seat outside under the fly-fishers’ 
window, where his head dropped on bis 
chest, and he went off fast asleep, breath- 
ing heavily, while a rapid conversation 
went on inside between the two gentle- 
nen. 

They spoke in low, eager voices, and it 
inust have been a peculiar tone, for most of 
the words penetrated through the muslin 
blind and made their way into the sleeper's 


| brain. 


| picked tny place I could 


“Then the dark military gentleman with 


the dark lady was Sir Harry ?” 

“No, Sir, that’s the captain—tiaster’s sort 
o’ ward, you know. ‘That was her ladvship 
though,’’ added the keeper. 

“Oh,I see. Why den’t you fill your pipe? 
That's good tobaces,”” 

“Ah, | ought to be getting back, sir,’’said 
Burton, filling an old black pipe ; “but I'll 
sinoke tor a few minutes, and see vou cate): 
another trout.” 

“Oh, never mind the trout. 
cigar and a chat for a change.”’ 

He suited the action to the word,and then 
held tne light to the keeper, who was soon 
puffing away contentediy, while the two 
anglers made a few iile casts, 

‘What sort of a man’s Sir Harry, eh?” 

“Quite old gentleman, sir, with white 
hair.” 

“Think he'd give us leave to have a 
casts in his private part of the river ?’’ 

“Oh, ves, sir. He'd give you leave if you 
asked him.”’ 

‘*Because he'd know we shouldn't 
any fish, eh ?” 

“Well, I don’t think, begging your par- 
don, gents, a8 you'd Ketch many. Ourtrout 
takes a jot of catching ; butif you like to 
ask, I shall be set to tend you, and I‘jl see 
as vou get a few.” 


l'llhavea 


few 


“Captain fish much ?" 

“No, sir; heonly shoots—being a sol- 
dier,”’ added Burton, as if it were a good 
joke. 


“Ah, Ilsee. American gentleman clever 
with the rod ?”’ 

“Not he, sir. Seems to like taking walks 
with the ladies, and reading to ‘em, and 
getting out by himself in the woods to read 
poetry right out aloud.” 

“You don't say so!’ said theclerical- 
looking man, with asbarp glance at his 
companion, who stuck the spear of his 
rod Inte the ground and prepared his own 


' pipe. 


A poor fellow can't go | 


“Ol, ves, sir. I never see agentleinan so 
fond of reading out aloud to hiuself.”’ 

“Going on the stage, perbaps ?” 

“Not be, sir. They say he’s as rich as half 
a dozen Jews. No, I don’t know what it 
ineans, ‘less it’s to nmke himself more of a 
scholar iike.”’ 


“And he reads out aloud in the woods, 
eb ?”’ 
“Yes, sir: [often run again him. Nice 


genutthbough. Always gota kind word for 
you and a cuin.”’ 

“Well, I don’t think we'll ask leave, as 
Sir Harry has two visitors in the house. We 
inay Come down again in a few days, and 
he'll be gone.” 4 

‘“‘Not he, sir,”’ sa 


i Burton. “I shouldn’t 


wonder were lo slop another wiontii or 
two for the sheootine. 
o~ » “aed 
“Yes, si: the rds.sir. ‘[ ne’s vo g n. 
If yout t y of it, you writ e 
~ ‘ ~ ‘ . reer [x 
5 
ae 
‘Ab vw s i 
Kee per , 
o6 = ; nor j 
DD», ry & ind now I inust be off. 
Look er sir ist yiVe vour ilne 4 wave 
ke t Jtuen send your fiy right out 


The tirst words were relating to pay ments 
of bills and expenses running up, and the 
words were querulous. 

Then they were of a more interesting na- 
ture, for one said— 

“The fruit’s ripe, and we can nab him 
now. I tell you, nothing could have hap- 
pened better. I teli you, Nathan, if I'd 
not have chosen 
one tore suitable.” 

“You still mean to go on with it?” 

‘G0 on with itt 

There was a pause here, and the sleeper 
felt uncommonly warm, then chilly and 
damp. 

“What can it be for?" he thought. “It's 
apuzzler. They're detectives, safe, and 
they've followed ine down here.’ 

“Well,” continued one of the voices, “1 
suppose you are right. But wouldn't the 
rail be better ?”° 

‘Rail? No. A trapmy boy. There,there, 
Nathan, vou leave nt all to me, and go on 
paying. You shall have such a percentage 
for it all, inv lad, as shall make your eyes 





twinkle. Now then, hey for town, and 
then 

“Yes, then ?” 

“It's all right, m boy: and if things 


don’t turn out perfect, vou tell me. Now, 


then, let's be off." 


| aS if troubled by the sunsuine, Abel 


The dog-cart came round just then, and, 
Pol- 


| lock woke upand chose a fresh place, which 


cateh | 


| business, 


Slowly, dwe 
Cacii lili the 
: 
i 


to ine if he 


he retained tll the two strangers had 


inoeunted into the cart and were being 
driven over tbe hills to the nearest sta- 
tion. 


AS Soon a8 they were out of sight, Abel 
Pollock began to think—hard, 

“I've drunk,” he muttered, “till my 

head’s grown thick as thick, bat I'm begin- 
ning to see itall. They're nut after me,and 
they’re not detectives. It's sway; that’s what 
itis. They’ae Londoners, and they mean 
What did that chap say—a trap? 
And the other said the nal. What does it 
meéan—the place ? 
“No,” be said, after a pause; “it’s the 
jewels—Ladyship's diamonds, Now, then, 
Abel Pollock, uv lad, you’re no coward. 
What's your gamia—split or stand in ?” 

There was a good half hour's thought 
here, 

“If I split, the pelice "ll get all the credit 
for taking "em,and I shail geta fi’-pun note 
for iny pains. Abel Pollock,iny lad,things 
are beginning to shine for you. You’ve got 
to stay down here, and stand in for a third 
share.”’ 

Then alter another pause— 

“f wonder when they'll come! Well, I'll 
watel !"" : , 

CHAPTER XII. 
RANGE WON'T FIGHT. 


7 ON DER what Uncle Wash. would say 

to me?” said Range to himself, as he 

Stecd In the path close to the draw- 

Ing-rootm window, tistening toa brilliantly 

played pian, the sparkling tones of which 
caine through the open casement. 

Phe place was bathed in sunlight, which 
seemed to silver inany of the trees, notaLly 
‘great drooping ash, beneath which the 
Ss Were seated ata table, Sir 


- s 


s 'ae-Bbubble, and Sir 
lurry list gt s ther ! 
I vy ther wu pulling 
.! x 
ex S4 
bie rar r this st 


t i appellatives 
and more upon 
¢ Land then he said again— 
er what Uncle Wasi. wouid say 


mz more 
sans 


“Won 


- 
HOW 1’ going on ? 
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“Let's see; now ten-thirty. Croquet at 
and read Tennyson 
out in the wood. Few words ot, Tennyson 
sound better in a drawing room than a de- 


eleven-thirty. I'll 


— of a guich.”” 


p a moment though,” he said, hesi- | 
tating; “I have just an heur, and it will | 
take twenty minutes to get to my old place 
back ; 

leaves twenty minutes for Ten- 
"Li go down to the Wilderness,sit on 
4 stuinp, and read and listen to the falling 


in the wood, twenty minutes to get 
that ont 
nyson. 


water.’ 


“Hallo, student !" cried Sir Kobert ,mer- 
mouth-piece of bis 


rily waving the great 
hookah, ‘Want a cigar ?”’ 

“No, sir, not this morning,’’ replied 
Range ; and he strolied slowly on til 
reached the soft veivet path, and then, 
tinding his place, he began to read de- 


liberately—comunitting phoice passages to 


memory. 
He walked very slowly, sometimes stop- 


ping for a minute or two, and seeining to be | 


guided by some other sense than vision as 
he followed the zig-zags and curves of the 
hal{f-wild place. 

He had been reading thus for some ten 
ininutes, when, raising his eyes’as he turned 
a corner where an old stuinp bad been 
converted into a rustic flower vase, he 
stopped short, astounded at seeing Carleigh 
holding one of Lady Fanshaw’s hands, and 
speaking passionately in a low whisper. 

It was all inomentary—Range’s stop, Lady 


Fanshaw’s basty withdrawing of her hand, | 
by Car- | 


and the invuluutary stainp given 
leigh. 

Had Arthur Range been aman accustom- 
ed to good society, be would not have stop- 
ped, but would bave slowly gone on read- 


ing, after just raising his bat; but being a | 


patural iman, unversed in etiquette, he 
stopped awkwardly. 
Lady Fanshaw could not conceal the | 


color, balf shame, half anger; but she re- | 


covered herself directly, and siniled at 
Range as she passed hii. 

“Don’t go away too far, Mr. Range,’’ she 
said; “and don’t get sodeepin your book 


that you forget our little match.” 


She wept on, leaving Carleigh and Range | 


face to face. 

“‘Weil ?”’ said the former, after an 
ward pause. 

“Well?” replied Range. 

There was another awkward pause, and 
then Carieigh gave proof that, however 
dashing a soldier he might be, he was no 
diplomat. His course was certainly to 
ignore the scene which the other had wit- 
nessed : but, instead of doing this, he al- 
lowed the resentment that had been grow- 
ing in bis beart ever since the visitor’s ar- 
rival to bubble over. 


awk- 


He had neglected Judith, and Range had | 


been attentive. Hightreason this against 
himself. For how daured this low-born 
Yankee fix himself there, and devote bhim- 
self to a lady to whom it was probable that 
be would be married’? 


It was monstrous,and his impertinence in | 
| that lady’s position at all. 
| that it would be out of place. Sir Harry in- 


coming now and surprising him with Lady 
Fanshaw was worse. 

“What did Sir ilarry bring him here for? 
Was it as a kind of Yankee watch-dog?”’ Le 
muttered. Then, unable to contain himself, 
he said in a cool, cutting manner— 

“Are you going Ww stay here long, Mr. 
Range ?”’ 

Range looked hard at him fora moinent, 
and then said to himself—“‘He waats to 
quarrel with me; he’s so coldly lite. 
Well, I can’t fight him tbat way. must 
do it my own,”’ so he auswered, shortly— 

“Don’t know. Are vou ?” 

“Don’t know ! Yes. This is my homne,sir. 
I thought perhaps your iunines and facwries 
might needing your attention.”’ 

“No ! they’re aii right,” said Range. 
thought perhaps you'd have to join your 
regiinent.”’ 


“Oh !” said Carleigh, and the two young | 


men walked slowly on together. 
“T should like to borsewhip the 


jealousy that were mingled in his breast 
over-powering him; while, on his side, 
Range was growing wore calculating and 
cool. 

‘*Be bad form to quarrel with himin Sir 
Harry’s place ; but I shouldn’t dislike it,’”’ 
and he thought of Judith, and the possibil- 
ity of her becoming this man’s wile. 

It he had not feit himseif the young girl's 
siave before, this feeling that she would be- 
long to Carleigh, whom he believed un- 
worthy of her, was quite sufficient to stir 
his heart. 

So the pair walked on together, down to- 
wards the rustic bridge, as a couple of 
Strange dogs wiil sometimes go down a road 
growling occasionally, and heating theim- 
selves for tue sudden outburst that ends in 
yells and rending with teeth. 

Carleigh was smiling and lighting a cigar, 
offering his case at the same time to 
Range. 

“Thankye, yes. I'll have one,”’ said the 
letter; and he fellowed Carleigh’s ex- 
ample. 

**You’re inaking a longish stay,’’ said the 
latter, at last. 

**Yes,”’ said Range, “I ain. 
very hospitable.”’ 

“Very,” said Carleigh, who, in this game 
of chess,in which be felt that he held a very 
bad position, kept making false inoves. 

**You see, it’s an advantage to tie,’’ 
lange, “to be in the society ol 
I want polish, and I pick it up fromm rub 
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“ey | 


boor,”” | 


Carleigh said to himself, with the anger and | 
| America, Ll’ sorry to say, and the feliows | 


Carleigh, for smaller acts than 
yours.” 


roused tne. 
plainly, I’m guing to speak plainly too, 


I wouldn’t. 
should behave to wan, and if your vollege 
education aud code of etiquette don't teach 
it to you any better than you seein to have 
learned it, I'm very glad I never had your 
ad vahtages,”’ 


gentiemen. | 


“I shouldn't mention it, but you said to 
me the other day how deficient you felt 
yourself to be in etiquette.” 

“Oh, yes ! that’s right. Goon!” 

“I was only gving to observe that it would 
be rather a mistaken proceeding for you to 
men’ion to Sir Harry that I was begging 
Lady Fanshaw to plead my cause a little 
more strongly with Sir Herey respecting 
Miss Nesbitt.”’ 

Carleigh felt the next moment as if he 
would have liked to bite out his tong: e for 
making such a slip. 

“Oh, no! I know better than that,’ said 
Range, quietiy : “but, by the way, I'm not 
adeeply read man; I only run through 


| some of your English litermnure when I get 


acbance. Aren't you quoting from Sheri- 
dan’s School for Scandal, you know, where 


| Joseph says something like that to Lady 


Teazie about Maria ?”’ 

Sir °° 

“On, don’t be offended,’’ said Range, 
quietly. “l'm rather rough, vou see. Per- 
haps I ought not to have said that.”’ 

Carleigh did not speak again for a few 
minutes, but kept on biting more from one 
end of his cigar than he smoked off the 


| Other. 


‘Look here, Mr. Range,’ he said, stop- 


| ping short, “we may as well understand 


each other.”’ 

“Very good,” said Range, coolly. 

“I’in a soldier and ainan of few words, 
accustomed to cainpaigning, and | never 
trifle with anyone."’ 

“Same here, Captain. 
rough life too—campaigning, 
call it so."’ 

‘Let us understand one another, then, at 
once,”’ 

‘“;00d,. Goon!” 

“You know, 1 suppose, 
gaged to Miss Nesbitt 7?” 


I’ve had some 
if vou like to 


that lam en- 


“No,” said Range, quickly; ‘I didn’t 
quite know it.” 
“Then you know it now, sir. J aiu.”’ 


“JT shouldn’t have thought it.”’ 

“What de yoy mean, sir ?"’ 

“What 1 say—I shouldn’t have thought 
“."" 

Carleigh bit bis lip. 

“T think it is as well to tel! vou this, be- 
cause I have observed a tenden:y on your 
part to——”’ 

*“T say, hold hard a minute,’ said Range; 


“js it the proper thing to do—to discuss a | 


question like this about a ladvy—out here in 
the open ?”’ 

“Tn a case like this, sir, it is,’’ said 
leigh, furiously ; “and once for all—— 

“Hold hard there again; I tmean stop, 
Captain Carleigh,"’ said Range, speaking 
now with dignity. “Of course,I understand 
what you mean; but look here. Yourarea 
guest here in this house, just the same as I 
am, and if my behavior is incorrect, it is 


Car- 


| our host who will have to call me to order.”’ 


“As I stand, sir—as that lady’s future 
husband——”’ 

“Tin not talking co you as that lady’s fu- 
ture husband. I'm not going to discuss 
do know 


vited ine here asa friend, an-1 asthe friend 
of his brother; and I shall try, Captain Car- 
leigh, to respond to his kindness by behav- 
ing towards every one here as much like a 
gentleman as I can. Now, then, 1 think 
you and I had better part. You don’t like 
me.” 

Carleigh gave vent t an angry ejacula- 
tion. 

“T can't help that. You want to get rid of 
ine. Well, perhaps it would be pleasanter 
tor both parties if you were in Asiaand I in 
America. But we're together, and we must 
inake the best of it; for I'm not going away 
till what I consider is the proper time.”’ 

Carleigh took a step towards him with his 
fist clenched; but Range did not shrink—he 
only smiled. 

“Don't do that,”’ he said, quietly. ‘This 
is the old country where officers and gen- 
tlernen have given up all that sort of thing. 
It belongs tothe past bere. We do itin 


flash out their revulvers on the slightest 
provocation.” 

“Men have lost their lives though, here in 
England, for sliguter provocation than you 
have given me,”’ 

“Yes,” said Range, quietiv, and with a 
hard, grey look coming into his face; ‘tand 
neu Lave been called out and shot, Captain 
some of 


“What do you :nean, scoundrel ?” 

“Don't call names, young man, said 
Range, coldly. **TLat’s bad forin. You 
know what I mean. I didn’t intend to say 
it, but you've been stirring me up till you 
Now, you've been speaking 
You 


You want me to go. Dim not going. 


want to know whether [in going wo tnen- 
tion to Sir Harry that I saw you begying a | 
lady to interceae for you. 


It isn't likely. 
I want to actasa gentlemen should while 
I’'in bere. LTean’t buy birth, and if I could 
ITthink I know bow tnan 


“Will you fight ?" said Carleighb, in a low 


voice, 
“No !’’ 
“Then I'll strike vou, and call vou the 
coward you are 


Don't 1 t ‘ Ra f (guile 
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England, where people are tree. You and 
I clash one with the other, but there's no 
a fori. You must pot up with me 
while I'm bere; I've got to put ap with 
you. Light? That's right. Now, suppose 
we sinoke our cigars as if nothing had oc- 
curred, and then go and play our game of 
croquet with the ladies. It's a pity this 
has happened, but it did not begin with 


mne.”" 

Carleigh took the + ~ and the light, me- 
chanically following nge’s example, and 
beginning to smoke. While he teok the 
easy chair, Range seated himself on the low 
rail of the rustic bridge, with the deep poo! 
of clear water beneath, into which the 
streainlet rushed gurgling,bringing tood to 
the trout below upon the watch ; and as the 
two nen satand smoked, Range thought 
deeply of his position,and with bis thoughts 
there was iningled pity, grief, and vexation 


; 
; 








and looking naively in bis face; we have 
known you so long.” 

“You make me very happy by saying 
that,” he cried, eager! y—‘‘more happy than 
I dare tell you."’ 

“Happy? Why?" 

* Because | feel such a common sort 
man beside you, and so——”" 

“Ready to disparage yourself,” said Ju- 
dith; “you should net do that. but, there, 
I wiust go; I'm busy.” 

“No; don't go yet,”’ he exciaimed,quickly. 
oey waut to talk to you. I've a great deal w 
say. 

“Well, go on,”’ she suid composed! y, “and 
I'll cut fluwers."’ 

_Juditn’s words were composed, but her 
cheeks looked of a deeper tint than usual, 
though perhaps that was from the epler re- 
flected from the flowers —secarlet geraniuins 
are rather red! 


of a 
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\ OING, Mr. Range ?” said Judith, s‘art- 


that he had seen so much. 

He asked himself what be ought to do, 
and then concluded that he could do noth- 
ing—though hopiag that the morning's in- 
| cident would perhaps have a good et- 
| fect. 

Carleigh was thinking of bis own posi. 
tion, and the ugly creases came into his 
forehead as he thought bow easily a man 
night fall backwards over the rail of a 
bridge like that and be drowned. 

Neither spoke,and they were in the same 
position when there was a rustle of dresses, 
| and Lady Fansbaw aod Judith caine down 
the green path. 

“Ab,there you are!” cried Judith;*‘coma, 
George, let’s have ourimatch. We are to be 
partners."’ 

Carleigh was a weak man, and he could 
not belp dartirggia look of triuinph at Range, 
who took it untneved, and then turned to 
Lady Fanshaw. 

“We tnust beat them," 
in his quiet, grave way. 

Lady Fanshaw’s face was slightly flushed 
| as she met his eyes fixed upon her in this 
frank, honest way, and as be seemed to read 
on, he said to biumself— 





he sud, smiling 


peopie, I might teil her a fable as we played; 
tomething about thin ice, or playing with 

isonous snakes; but I'in not clever. I wish 

were, for the litthe worman’s good, and 
only weak. I'll give bera hint while we're 
at play.” 

te gaine went on for some time, before 
Arthur Range had his opportunity, and 
| then, a8 they were standing together, while 
Carleigh was helping Judith through sev- 


| eral hoops, he looked at Lady Fanshaw, and 


their eyes met. 

“I can read what you are saying to ine,” 
he said to bimself. ‘You're asking me asa 
gentleman to forget all I saw this inorning. 
Now try if you can read this.”’ 

He looked at ber fixedly, and his eyes 
were grave and earnest, and his glance firin 
and kindly withal. 

Then there was a click of the balls, and 
Judith called to Range to take bis turn, 

Lady Fanssaw had read his glance oor- 
rectly, aad for the rest ot that day she was 
cold and grave. 

That night she was upon her knees for a 
long time, and thé praye. that jose from 
her heart was for strength. 





CHAPTER Xial. 
RANGE IS SNUBBED. 


ing and coloring slightly, but only to 
J resume ber composed manner; ‘so 
soon ?”? 

“Soon !"? he cried, with a laugh. 
you know I’ve been here five weeks ?"’ 
“ “No: I did not pay any beed to the tine, 
and I’m sure Unele Harry did not.” 

“Well, it’s very kind of hius; but I must 


*Do 


be getting on.” 
| He thrust a book into his pocket,one that 
he bad been reading aloud in the woods, 


“If I were one of the clever diplomatic | 


from which be was returning when he had | 
pera. their tmachinery from the serap 


met Judith busv with basket and scissors in 

the flower garden, cutting a great heap of 

bright blossoims for indoor decoration. 
Judith looked at hin rather wistfully, in 


a curious, ba:f-puzzled way, and found that 


he was following her example. 

“Where do you go next?” 
hastily. 

“TIT don’t know,” he replied, rather sadly. 

“T have no particular aim. I must just 
tour around and see a litthe mere Enylish 
life. I like Euglish life.” 

“Tam very glad,” said Judith. 
compliment trom a foreigner.” 

“Oh, don’t call me a toreigner,’’ be cried, 
hastily. “Vin of Eng isi descent, and! 
speak Englisi—with au aceent,”’ he added, 
laughingly. 

“Well, I rig eo? I ought not to call you 
foreign,” said Judith, composedly. 

“No; only an ignerant branch 
English nation, eh?” 

“Ignorant! No, [don't think vou igno- 
rant. There are imany points in our toan- 
ners that you :niss.”’ 

“And in grammar,” he said, with bitter. 
ness. 

“You night speak more gratninatically 
correct, but your conversation is on a level 
with that of tnost people Tknow. You for- 
yet, Mr. Range, that you know thousands 


she asked, 


“It is a 


of the 


of things we do not, even if you are nota 
society nan.” 

*Ah, well!’ be said, “that 1 shall never 
be. I had better go back t) my Savage 
howe,’ he continued with a laugh. 

‘*[ ani sorry whenu 1 taik i ly. 

‘Say oa 


tial aga rie > Z t,! 


' 


| necticut 


Range remained silent, and Lis brow 
wrinkled. 

“Well,” said Judith, looking upina balf- 
amused fashion, “I thought you wanted to 
say a groat deal to ine ?"’ 

fe looked at her in a pamed way, and 
shook his head. 

“No,” be said, 
dreain.”’ 

“A dream ?"’ 

“Yes ; I wanted to tell 
been dreaming.’ 

“Ah!” said Judith in a disappointed 
tone, “1 ain not good at dreams.” 

Just then, as they raised their eyes, they 
became conscious of two groupsin different 
parts of the extensive nd ate, visible to 
them, but widely divided, and beth uncon- 
| scious of the other's presence. 

On their right were the two elderly bro- 
thers, seated beneath one of the spreading 
trees in quiet converse, fighting their bat- 
tles over again, maybe, in the calm retire- 
ment ot the beautiful old home. Their 
| swords were rusting in their sheaths, their 
work was done, and a pleasant air of oon- 
tent irradiated their handsome, elderly 
features, 

On the other hand, far down among the 
bosky evergreens, Arthur Range and Ju- 
dith could see Lady Fanshaw and Carleigh. 


amily. “It was all a 


you that I bave 








She was ip a light worning costume, carry- 


ng a white parasol, with which she seemed 
| to be touching some flower from time to 
time, while Carleigh ‘vas talking to her 
earnestly, with a book in his hand,to which, 
however, he never relecred. 

“Well,” said Judith, hastily, “about your 
dream, Mr. Range ?"’ 

“Mv dream!” he exclaimed, as ‘ft brought 
back trom thinking else. “No: why should 
ltell you? It wasonlv a dream. I am 
little better than « savage from the Far 
West, and——" 

“Mr. Range !”’ 

“There, 1 don't understand the ways of 
English ladies."’ 

As he spoke Judith saw that he was look. 
ing hard at her cousin, and the color 
mounted now painfully to her cheeks and 
temples as she gazed indignantly in his 
eyes, reading his intnost thoughts the more 
easily that they were hers. 

But there was asting in his words that 
she could not forgive. He bad been looking 
hard at Lady Fanshaw after a gianee at ber 
calin, elderly husband, and evidently he 
had said to himeelf, “Ought amarried lady, 
situated as she is, to be openly counten- 
ancing the attentions of Captain Car- 
leigh ?”’ 

Then bis words— 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
- ee * an — 
Hooks AND Eyrs.—For more than a 





dozen years the manufacture of hooks and 
eyes for women's and children’s dresses 
inay be said to bave been dead, buttons 
having superseded them. Hut there are 
indications that hooks and eyes are again to 
come into use, al least to a conmderable 
extent. If this should prove to be the case, 
it will giadden the hearts of some who have 


Thirty years ayy the State of Con- 
had tmanufactories within her 
territury that produced these little articles 
to the value of $112,000 annually at fifteen 
cents a gross. Previous to 1SW, or therg- 
abouts, hooks and eyes were made by band 
and sold at $1.50 per gross, 

Che tnachines for inaking hooks and eves 
are quite lnugenious, those tor the h 
ing capable of wnaking ninety per minute, 
and those for the eyes one hundred aud 
twenty per ininute, That tour inaking the 
hooks takes the wire from a reel through a 


leap. 


rOKS Ie 


Straightener, cuts off the wire to the exact 


length, when a blade strikes the piese in 
the tniddie of its length, aud two side blades 
inoving Simultaneously, bend the wire dou- 
ble, laying the two ljalves of its length to- 
gether and parallel. Then two pins rise, 
one on each side of the ends of the wire, to 
fur the eyes of the book, and two seimi-ro- 
tating pushers bend the ends round the 


| pins, making the eyelets for sewing the 


| hook on to the fabric. 


The unfinished hook 
is still perfectly flat, when a horizontal pin 


| anda vertical bender working upward curve 


the double end of the hook, and a presser 
flattens the end to a “swan bill.” 

The eye .s formed in another machine, 
but by tneans of sitnilar appliances, Brass 
wire is used for silvered hooks and eves, an 


iron wire for the black or japanned goods. 


| The silver coating is made by mixing an 
acid precipitate of silver with common salt 
and the creain ol tartar . erce te | 
duce 4 paste. Certain propor ~ f this 
paste and [the brass 7 a ¥oS 
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SONNETS OF PRAISE. 





THE Valea. 
The neetiing tales lie heltered from rough winds, 


A tt se ba tender are g gros, 
~~ .orro® goree each Qower, linet binds; 

T s we frum shite tee hide elder wor. 
The tales are the & «tr ra, sith plenty shine; 
Th we slice et ~mile in sunnuy glee, 

Fr tiee both Meeaed thean @ith a love divine, 
T tri igrime life’s stort sea 

Tihveons ent tenter’ gentice rain 
Ketrestee the greem tale, till springs arise, 

Their e-oree the enow- clad bills, so age should gain, 
he gentlio tear ng chitdlheowl eeazger eves 

Rate Gil~ the pews, the thirety vale le vlest; 


bv love caressed, 


T awe etevrmht thee idrew thrive, 


THE Ment STAINS. 


The lett e moentainse with their snowy crests, 
(sed semsigns pramne their Lord throughout the 
law ! 
Their heights ehich few can reach, lu human breasts 
Inepiring a«- tet qguat wtheath the baad. 


OM tetat their + tthe lower earth, 


The ereathiog sd-mists roll, alone the, dwek 
As sight—tiw aed ay ' ol pale er mirth 
Mouliest them oot. thes age «ith deadening spel’ 


Bemamtes oer care vet ny ome belt peeomk 
Sing moans ' nie atiseach summllerven 
Prom higte-t tele salute may scek 
KRetege ia t gett * though loug vears drown 
Barth's « . taincrest repersedd the Ark 
(eur bh “ss 2 clear, as ecarth giows dark 


M. P. 
ee me 


AN ODD WOOING. 


BY THE AL THOK oF SIKANGERS STILL,” 
“PRINCE AND POASANT,”” “‘THE 
LIGHTS OF KeckBY,’” ‘A 
WtwaN SSEIN a ae 


CHAPTER XXX. 


VERY slowly anced stealtiols tltosomt a4 
Af sebee@ SEbLL teeemageiane ed Lheertae Lee tee can Tine 
Ter vete— lh shit coat cof lve ‘. si rte k a 


tesatehs asd Lit a tage rs Cheets Shee weetet cena 
laid her ewr toe the «dear, No sound —a 


deathlike silence—appareniiv the whele 
bouse was wrapped in sleep. Noxt sie stole 
foto the Grewsiig- rere. Pleer ehtsacneccrpedss 


were still there, Iving as thev i ah ® Deeverny 
taken outa! their cases ln one glittering, 
care ems he aj. 

{red weesien comforter, very dirtv and 
work, lay on the creund. Only for that she 
testgeiet ave fancied itt was all adreacu. She 
hurried > the decor, and putthe key in the 
outeide of the lock Curning toeveral tines 
ter mere Cleat It covet treet! ve. Ane Rosanne, 
it waswell wou did, for that: precaution 
sulmequentiv saved wour life, 

Just at this teoment ber quick ear caught 
a taint Seed below tn the parden, and she 
blew out the licht (1t would never, never 
do ter them te arseover the dressing-room 
Jit capey, aeeed, caneter sheiter of the darktess, 
and tbecvmstna beelder every tiotment, she 
stele tee tie bet teow -wirdow atthe end of 
Chee remotes, igs Wheel sted the dressing-teble 
wud ssirroer just tectig tle door, 

She put ber ear te the sash, and heard a 
ladder Heavily lifted and dragyved and laid 
against it outside; she heard muttered 
voices, and then stience. They had gone 
away, and they would be back in her rovous 
shertiv. Shebad not a second to lose, 
Very gently she opened the window. Yes, 
the laider was there. 

“Now Heaven given me strenzth,’ 
maid, taking the topal it firiuly In booths her 
hands.and verving herself for a great effort. 
Sbe raised mtoup from the window-ssill ; 
poised it back wards astar as herariis could 
reach, and det mous. It fell with what 
seemed to ber a hideous crash among some 
laurels, butin readily it was only a dull, 
peace flew? Chiat. 

How ber beart beat! How her ears were 
aching to cateh distant sounds! It was some 
time before sie could nerve herself to pull 
down the window once tmore—very, very 
gentiy—and then, her trap laid, she fled 
back to bet and buried her head in the 
ciothes, and awatted the return of the rob- 
bers with their teety. 

How long trey seemed! tmonths—not 
merely tours! It seemed years since she 
had gone te test, and so the leaden-ftooted 
InNOInEe Nts crawied bv —meoments Spent very 

reeablv tv the trio dow tstairs, 

The bouset- hd were heavy Sleepers, the 
walls anid the carpeus thick, and *Leery 
Billy.” a8 be was cailed,was a cracksinan— 
the top of bis profession. 

He bad ‘ong been the desire and the de- 
spair of ail the police in the neighborhood of 
his domicile, ~ berever it had happened to 
be. But be was fartoo clever aud far too 
cuntiog, aud boasted that he lived like «@ 
lord—never wentin for ajob unless it was 
nade well worth lis wile, and always did 
it well. 

As & catelbing him and putting him upino 
the stene jug, thev inight as well try to 
cateh the uncon be frequeotly declared wits 
derisive ovuplacency. 

He and bis two puis had collected the 
Silver and thrust i tute three big, green 
baize bags. Very dettiviand vi CV Chevrah 

Iv, and werv rapidiv they tiad wiade a clean 


*she 


sweep s4iVers, candelabra, Cups, bows, 
and such: Siti trv as forks and Spoons, and 
were thew © ‘ vy what they considered 
a we ear hither n e servants’ ha 
Thev wer su 4" ~ verv su 
sent re 3 oO! “ . ta 
ealitg 
cording Las : g 
brand 
os4 _ . ey staas 
“*we 1. USt trl Lak ‘ ‘ ‘ me "s 
safely off the pPretiises, We i} isc¥ea tiek- 
lisa business getting down thet ladder wit 


all theswag. Curse tuese sual. windows 


and belts doen below! A man can't get and her mother, who had come posting over 


his tx«ty through thee,” as if he considered 


it a perwe-tea! insult Cleat tLe premises hac. | 


not been ueele with faciinties for house- 
breaking. “Now I suppeae vou're ail done? 
I'd like ts lew e a teemeage for the cook— 
she’s «2 tipt- ager! fu. with a hideous 
grin, “that «.?l do, mgeybe, vext Une we 
eal!.°” 

And thes the three gaolbird«, without 
wiping their greases fingers.drained off their 
iad yiasses: ati taking up each a beavy bag, 
set off once ceore bor the chausber of Lhe ter- 
rifi-«f art peel porta ing HK wateond., 

This time a mere cursory glance was cast 
on her as they walked threugh. The good 
supper and “jiquer had made them not 
merely bela, bat duwnmght rash. 

“The beauty is asicep,” remarked Leery 
Bill. “and I've a mind te go and kiss her !"’ 
with a seuni-<irunken chuckle. 


in a great state of mind. 
But Rosamond would not endure ber in 


the room. She did nt know ber; she mere- 
ly called her “the woman in black,”’ and 
begged and implored her to go away. 

And so she did atter a little tume, leaving 
her daughter & the caretul nursetending 
of Lady Gerimaine. 

There was one guest who took his depar- 
ture with the deepest reluctance, and you 
can guess who that guest was He, bow- 
ever, went no further than half arnile from 


| the lodye-gates, taking up his abode at a 


But he was promptly deterred from this | 


performance by a more prudent pal, and 
they pemsedd tmty tee drewsing-reom without 
his carrying Gut bis fbeous intention. 

They «were now very busy pulling out 
drawers ant helping themselves liberally 
tu whatewer they farmed > and Re#ameond, 
ber heart hartened tor thie supreme effort, 
Stole omer more ou. of bed and crept on tip- 
toe te tie chest, which was aleoutl quarter 
open. Twemen were bending over the 
dreming-<cewse, which was on the floor, with 
their bucks t ber, amd Leery Billy was 
humerousiv boldling ber diamond collar 
round his own wgly threat and grinning at 
bebteeself tee Ghee Crlye tsstr reer. 

She ste«l bar «2 uetment rooted to the 
eecinated like athing turned to im- 
If her 


Spr t, f 
iverbilitw uecder sone teesslisk vaze. 
nerve tailed her now she was lieat ! 

She knew it, and made an effurt, and one 
steeall teased crega G+ the deer and drew it 


gentiv—ol! &» gemtiv—to her. but her 
action tied beeen seen. 


VA feat wae that Leerv Bill beheld in the 


gloss as we <sbe ugiv wus ? The distant 
ee fleet deo fagirlos ser nightgown avout 
ter Sivest Chee o 


With a savage snarl and a couple of 
blextourdi:eag «atie be snatched up the 
long katife and terunded down the rou, 

New, Ko eaneend, for your life! 

His hand wes the door, but she had 
shut it, and woth the wery last effort of 
frenzy amd desperation bed, wilh one in- 
Stanlanen rs fork, 1 urned the key ¢ 

Sie wassate, Nos tire prewer of the men, 
Slortn atei curse tee uever Bo loudly, all 
epee wt agarest that old oak door and 
Mroms measecve beck. They might push and 
Shake anita, m dei mot matter. And 
there Ree Wo wenmee ate bee rcae. 

Trewsteioeg all ower, and scarcely able to 
Starm<d, «hee seed ber dressing-zown anc 
made her wav te the cheer and down the 
corrider, aed Kueoecked at tue first door and 
Mestage 10 coger ints dark ties. 

“Who's th re?” said a sleepy man's 
Voice. 

~“I—Ksamond Dane! (quick! yet up! 
There are seme burgiars tu inv reo i 

“The deuce there are ' was the prompt 
reply, and ssmet-niv evidently was etfectu- 
aii Tamed. 

Tes the mext meen <6 gave the same mes- 
see. The servants were roused, the whole 
leruse Wee ahe t > lights Were toe be seen in 


all fireetooms, aml berdsof people in very | 


Seanty attire asking Exeitesd questions, 
Koswseened, 28 white as ber dressing-gown, 
was surrounded. Slee ied the wavy back to 
her ree. Teere were two venutle;men, Lord 
KRiteasieret, a teatler, ketinzgn, now in her 
train. When they got to the apartinent she 


puted ic te dressing-rovw deor and , 
| together. The carriage 1s waiting to take us 


seated — 

*Thew are in there: i've tocked them in, 
and have thrown the ladder back into the 
garden. But they are armed.” 

*Youu backed then: in f° exclaimed Lord 
Kieegesterd in atmsazgement, hooking at his re- 
volver, as he placed bis band upon the key. 
“Keep back, Rosamond: thisis not fit for 
you. You have done mere than your share 
as if s.”" 

Then leading ber inte the e@orridor the 
d«u-t w=s perme f.and revealed the infuri- 
ated eaged burg lars, mone so furious as 
Leery Bil vy, whe famed and bit, and was 
like a & i temest dirivedn to bay. 

He and his contederates were armed too, 
but their si ts were wild. One was lodged 
Im the ceiling amther in a wardrobe,a third 
toteeens? flre aifeecelieer; and affler Some Vie- 
lent struggling an? KimecKing about « fur- 
niture, and a great deal of cursing and 
swearing. the three were secured, their 
bands teed belated their backs and marched 
off downstairs and securely shut up in the 
justice rao till the police could remove 
Cleeeces Cise® caer enigng. 

It was « bomg tie before the house sub- 
shied omece unete: and, indeed, there wis 
very lille regese feranvwone alter such ex- 


eting seenes, least of ali forthe heroine of 


the adventare. 

Sue, of course, found a haven in another 
ream, but ber train seemed asif it was 
beafing threugh ber head; ber eyeballs 
tfelteom fre. She could not sleep, she could 
meteswen rest. Stee tasubled and tlomsed 
albert toll teresad daw-light streamed into tie 
rim rene, ft them ber maid came to the bed- 
Sifie with her cusi-: mary cup of lea and slice 


. tan 7d 
Shee i her a racing feverand quite 
ele 4 > - ira Uyern) ther tailnd the ter- 
r a re . pat trererty Lem coptaeta. 
~~ « “a etl very © L naof belli In for 
a. * a - . a 
“ ve. 
~ r 4 ~ 
> 
» lik ‘ t ‘ 
ws ~ if itbat **Miss Dane was 
. , tery ——}4 > is 
Tbe fas sbie guests departe lone and 
a! eaving Ler sleme with Lady Geriuaine } 


little country inn, which had been a great 
place in the good old coaching days, and 
awaited bulletins with the very deepest 
anxiety. 

At last he resolved to take Lady Germaine 
into his confidence and tell ber all, and of 
the spite fate seemed to have against him in 
keeping him and bis wife first by 
shipwreck,tien by a misunderstanding,and, 
finally, by this dreadful illness, 





Who shail paint Lady Germaine’s face | 


when she heard histaie? Who deacribe her | 


ejaculations and ber gestures? Someone 
with a more vivid pen than this! 
She declared that all would vet go well— 


that her patient bad a good comstitution,and | 


would pull through—that he must come at 


once and take up his abode ander the same | 


roof, and that ne should see Rusainend on 
the earliest opportuaity. 

“It's not so much ber body as her mind 
we are afraid of,"’ said Sir Everard to his 
guest, confidentially, in the privacy of his 
own sanctuin. “My wile does not know it, 
nor realize it; but ber bram received an 
awful shock that night she caught the burg- 
lars and saved our family plate.” 


“Her mind? If Roswamond’s mind had | 


given way, what did aught else avail him ? 


What was youth and money and health | 


itself but dust and ashes! 


CHAPTER XXXL. 


i 


She gazed at it for a long 
curious, strained expressivoa 
conviction and wid 

Then sheabruptly flung the 
and, turning to — 
tace in her lap, and into 
tears. She wept so viol 
strainedly ber compan 
alarmed. At last she 
broken sobs,— 


it 
Be: gis 
T 

Het 


fi 
i 
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frenzy. “I saw its grave—so 
sinali! A little green mound. 
its pretty frocks, She, she said 
be ashained to make them, but I 
Only they were never worn. They are 
locked away in a drawer in grandmamma’s 
room.” : 

And here her grief again became quite 
uncontrollable. 

7 o 7 


Doctors were consulted, and several 
learned inen came and laid their heads to- 
gether, and took counsel. 

It was a strange case, but all it wanted 
was tine and complete repose. 

There was no insanity in the Dane family 
(eccentricity was not madness), and # 
would pass away,and the young lady's 
mind spring back, as it were, to its former 
condition, and sooner or later quite recover 
its balance. 

The fright and shock she had received 
was quite enough, in their opinion, to un- 


“Oh, that is a picture of my boy—my 
baby! I never saw it. They took it away 
and buried it close to the church. Oh, what 
shall ldo! what shall I do! I shall go 
mad!’ wringing ber bands in a kind of 

l, =o 
e all 


iy 


rs 


| hinge the mind of any woman. 


She had better go back to Drydd, her 
birth-place, and live a quiet but free life 
alone there with an attendant. Graduali 
but surely she would become quite wel 
but she must be left alone to nature, and she 
was. 

She and Maggs and her waid were once 


| more domesticated in the old manor house 


inind that was more affected than ber 


[" was quite true that it was Rosamond’s 


body. 


She grew strong in health, she was able | 


lo sit up, to'get up, to walk about her room; 
but her memory of the past six or seven 
years was generally a blank. 

~ Lady Germaine was ber yrandmotber: her 
niaid was Maggs. She le-ked out from the 


as the spring Was waning, and the doctor's 
rognostication was amply verified. 

As she felt the sod of her familiar friends, 
the Marshes, under ber feet, tbe salt sea 
wind biowing on ber cheeks, and saw Lad- 
die bounding besice ber, the past, like a 


landscape from which grey musts and fogs 


windows on Drydd Marshe-, and wondered 


why Mr. Cameron had nt been to 8€0 | |.) oibrance made bershudder. Between 


her, 

No mention was made of her mother, of 
Colonel Brand, of Amy Gien, or Lord 
Kingsford, 

Atter atime he was admitted to see the 
patient with a caution. He bargained to see 
her alone; an? certainly ber appearance 
gave Lim a shock. 

Hier hair, once s» luxuriant, bad been 
cruelly but, all the same, wisely snipped 
om What remained was suert and curly, 
and these short eurls all over her head 
changed ber appearance a good deal. 

Her tace was white, ber cheeks hollow, 
and her eves sunken. 

Her reception of bim was another shock, 
The instant she saw him enter the rooinshe 
jumped up trom her seat,and rushed to him 
with an exclamation of welcome. 

“Oh, Allan! what ages you've been get- 
ting those tickets for the theatre! Ido so 
hate sitting here by uwyself. You have been 
away hours.”” 

What washe to say, knowing he had 
been away for years? 

“Tam very sorry, Rosie.” 

“Yes, witha peut; “I sheuld hope so, 
You forget what a few dars we have to he 


tothe Bois; and I'm ready,as you see. 
Shall we start?” 

“No, T think not this morning, Rosamond. 
It's very ovoid. But mthere anvthing else 
to do—anything you would like ?" looking 
round Lady Germaine s sitting-room as he 
spoke, helplessly. 

“I'd much rather go out !" pettishiv. “T 
don’t think it's a bit too evid. However, if 
I am to stay at heme, I suppse we may as 
well play bezique. Where are the cards ?” 

And as be rose to look for the:n, she 
Sali, — 

*Ob,what an exquisite lovely fan that was 
that came from the Rue de la Paix this 
Inorning, Vou @Xtravagant Allan! You 


must not buy ime any more lovely presents | 


or you won't bave any uoney left to take 
you cut to Australia, theagh I shall be very 
glad if vou haven't. Oh, you've ut the 
eards and the markers, I see. t me 
deal.”’ 

Rosamond was imagining a day in Paris 
SIX Years previous! v.and was soon entirely 
absorbed in asequence,or a chance of doub'e 
bezique, and seoring marriages with de- 
liyittul eagerness. 

ster partner played mechanically and 
bailv. This raking up of old times, this 
tete-a-tete with Rosauvond was trying past 
deseription. She was aeiually the old girl- 
ish Rosamond,and displzyed ber innocence 
and auconventionality and ignorance of the 
world In every Speecn. How different to 
the reality —the cool, collected, well-trained 
Miss Dane! 

It happened thus every afternoon. He 
came rezulariv, aud sat with Rosamond. 
There was no sign of amenudmeut in her 


are slowly lifting, came back to ber as vivid- 
ly as ever. 
That dreadful night at Ravensiea! The 


that and Lydd wasa 

She had been ill—very ill—with brain 
fever, Maggs had told ber, and quite off ber 
head, thus accounting for all. 

She well remembered the ected meet- 
ing with Lord Kingstord, which had never 
come off, and never would now. What be 
had to tell of course she would never know 
now. 

The Brands were abroad ; AmyGlen was 
engaged toe married; Violet Hill was 
shut up, and so was Aver: Court. 

For ber own part she was satisfied to stay 
in retiremnent, to bavea kind of rest after 


_ her strange, eventful life. How many cur- 


ious things bad happed to her within a few 
years! Enough events to stock the lives of 
half-a-dozen people. 

Yes, there was are rest in that lon 
summer spent alone at Drydd. Sheenjoyed 
it. She had her horse sent ‘for, and rode 
iniles and iniles over the solitary waste. 


| She had an ample supply of books and 


inagaz'nes and papers daily and weekly 
despatched from town. She gut a new grand 
pianc per rail (they had been made.) She 
superintended the rearrangements of the 
garden, and she felt quite sontented and 


_ happy. 


She was visited by Mrs. Brand—a flying 
visiti—who found that Rosamond was her- 
self again, and who secretly quailed when 
see thought of the secret she had to divulge 
to her, svoner or later. 

Rosamnend refused to leave and go abroad. 
She was very fond of Drydd, she declared, 
and would not be at all surprised if she 
stayed there altogether. 

Mrs. Brand siniled to herself a significant 
sinile. She knew better. She knew that 
before long Drydd would be abandoned for 
a much grander mansion in a less out-of 
the-way part of the world. 


= = = e * 


And Rosamond at length had another 
visitor—Allan. E:mboidened by Lady Ger- 
inaine’s account of ber complete recovery, 
of ber long rides and walks, and ber re- 
uewed interest in everything that was go- 
ing on,including an inquiry inw his where- 
abouts, be ventured to come to Drydd. 

At first be did not come to the house, nor 
accost her. He saw her nding down lanes 


, Or on the inarshes, afar off. 


He must be very careful how he told her. 
Her brain must not receive another start- 
ling shock. How was he to set about telling 
her? A dozen times aday he rehearsed the 
scene w himself, but never to his complete 
Satisfaction. 

One evering be was leaning h 
on the old toal-bciden, staring into Ppa 


| ter beneath him, and making up his mind 


inind, but the evlcr had returued to her | 
cheeKS, the light te er eves. 

She wentoutdriving and walking, and 
Was Comiplets festored to her bodily 
bealth aml Vetewery dav Allan left her 

4 Sorer fier r head ©. SLe€ was dead 
. 
= " > . - a L.A 
‘ys 4 a ~ or 4 ar ge DOU K 
prints, ands ay ure Olan in 
fant in tS wsoluer's arias, 


that he would write to ber,ana bumbly ask 
for an interview, and then trust to chance 
and opportunity for broaching the subject. 
Ne was getting sick of his long drawn 
Suspense—of this waiting, waiting, wait- 
ing. Fate seemed to take pleasure in 
throwing obstacle after obstacle in his path- 
Way. 
W hat had he done that she should pursue 
lor (he laSt six years with this kind of 
eSS 11a 7 Was t, he asked hi:m- 
4 with & grit, Sarcastic sinile, because he 
vass “ac Vised a8 to marry on a Friday ? 
It was ont fonbridge, more than 
Six years ago, be bad asked Rosamond to be 
his wite. The bridge was the same: the 
Streain dauced, and oawled. and bubbled 
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over the stones as it had «lome then,as if not 
au hour had elapred. Kut they were nut the 
same ; they were vattly aitered. 

He knew that he wax harder, more im- 
perious than formerly, less reaty to take 
things as they came, am! far lees satisfied 
with life. He was uxe«ly, cynical, discon- 
tented, he said tw hiwself, frankly, as we | 
leant his elbows on the hand-raii,and gazed j 
alstractediy into the water. And Rosa- 
mond, what was she—s.e was sill more 
changed ! 

A sudden instinct made him raise his | 
head, and there she was herself—clad in 
white, with a white parasel ower ber head, 
and Laddie by ber s«ie—just at the other 
end ol the fovt-bridze. 





CHAPTER XXKXIL 
R= MOND started, anc uttered a slow 


exclamation of astonishment as she 
recognized whe % was that had been 
juoking inte the water. But for once she did 





it’s not impossible,” he returned, firmly. 
“imagine those years adding the lines to 
my life, the hardships and privations I en- 
dured. My cheeks are hollow; my skin 
sunburnt, ny eyes more sunken, my hair 


| touched sith grey,and by beard shaved off, 


and you will seon bring 
that it is not impossible, 

“And you are Allan?” she faltered, 
boiding outo tbe hand-rail ef the bridge as 
she spoke. 

“*T am.” 

“And—ob! it is all so very strange. I 
can't believe it. I can’t realize it,’’ she said, 
with her eyes full of tears. ‘How often have 
1 come to this bridge weeping and broken- 
hearted, and in vain; and after so many 
years —when I least expect you—when my 
beart is hardened against you- find you 
bere. What can I say w& you, Allan?” 

“Say you are glad to see ine, Kosamond,”’ 
rather hurt by her coldness; ‘that will be 


your imind to see 


enough.”’ 


“Iain glad! I hope I am glad!’ rather 


not tura and fee. On the contrary, sie ad- 
vanced to meet him, witb outstretched band, 
Yes, ould his eyes believe 


and a susile. 
it, a simile, and she was perfectiy right in 
ber head now. : 

*Who would bave expected to find you 
down in this part of the world,Lora Kings- 
ford 7?" she exclaimed. “How on earth did 
you discover Drydd Marshes ?" 

“Without any unreasonable difficulty,’’ 
taking off bis bat as be sdvaneed and took 
ber band. 

**Do you know that I've been thinking of 
you ?” she continued, looking at Lim grave- 
lv; “and wondering where you were, and 
if you were ever going teil me, what— 
what you spuke of at Ravenslea—you re- 
member ?"’ 

“Yes, there seemed a fate against it, did 
there not ? You were too ill the next morn- 


ing, and fora long time alterwards, to be | 


told anything.” 

*Yes,I beiieve I was ill,”’ dreamiiy. “My 
head was queer, was itnet ? * remember 
nothing. Lady Germaiue, how good she 
wastome! I can remeu ber that, af anv 
rate, and never will forget it; nor tuose 
awtul robbers,” shuddering. ‘That man 


? 


' don, but it did. 


wildly; ‘-but 1 haven't time to think of it, to 
—to Lelieve it yet. I've been imagining 
such hard things of you, Allan, for so lor. 


I cannot cast thein all out of my mind in | 


one second,”’ and with a sudden start, “how 
do you come to call yourself Lord Kings- 
ford ?”’ 

My cousin Cecil died, and I caine in tor 
the title. He was quite a distant relation. 
No one ever believed that it would fall to a 
poor, hard-working fellow like Allan Gor- 
Aud you are Lady Kings- 
ford.”’ 

“Then, Aliar, why—I don’t understand 


it ali—how it is that you have been at home | 


for more than a year—have inet me almost 
daily at times—have never owned 
never discovered yourself. What did it 
mean, :i.2d I saw the likeness. I was im- 
pelied to open my mind to you, and yet you 
never spoke.”’ 


“I have told you two things, Rosaimond, | 
that I am your husbaud, and that you are 


now Lady Kingsford. To explain the third 
will take some time. I tmust also explain 
my seemingly extraordinary conduct, but 
you will forgive it when you know wure, 

osaimmond,”’ looking at her reproachfully, 


| grandinother. 


ine—- , 


their minds back and recollected it well. 
There had been wh rumors 
—and inaybe this was the wan, come back 
after all. 

There was a great deal of talk and of 
| speculation round the Druce’s su table 
that night, but none of their came 
near the truth, 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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THe Wrono Man Curngep.—It is said 
that an army surgzon once, during a cam- 
| paign, was kept awake at night by the dix 
| tressful coughing of the sentry outside bis 
tent. 

Unable at last to bear it _ longer, the 
surgeon turned out and made the sentry 
| understand that his coughing must some- 
| how or other be stopped, to effect this 
he would mix bliin a draught, which be 
inust take at certain prescribed intervals. 

The man was quite submissive, and the 
ductor turned into his tent and coneocted 
the strongest, and therefore the nastiest, 
draught his chest would aflord. He then 
| came out somewhat appeased Dy bis own 

artistic success, and ordered the sentry to 
| swallow the mixture. 

The man protesting vehemently, that he | 
did not want it, at last tasted it, but refused | 
it again, and was only finally induced to 
| swallow it by means of the most tearful | 
| threats and aspersions on the character of 
his mother, bis grandinotber and his great- 
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The surgeon returned to bis damp floor, 
conscious of his having done a good act. 
The result was evident! y satisfactory —the 
sound of coughing, ceased in the camp, and 
the surgeon went to sleep, thankful that be 
bad been brought up in a country of scicn- 
tific allaininents and decided measures. 
The next morning he was sent for by 
the yeneral commanding, who said to bim— 
“How is this, sir? I hear serious oup- 
plaints about you with regard Ww the sentries. 
One of them bas repo that in the middle 
of the night — case out of your tent and 
abused him in the wost awful manner, and 
anotier reports chat you made him ocwallow 
a dreadtul drink which he w sure must 
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Scientific and Useful. 

Srate Reora.—The ‘ec is coming 
into use of laying slate roofs with a new 
kind of cement consisting of ground slate. 
slaked lime and linseed oil, which renders 
the roof less liable to crack or leak. 

In Naturat CoLon—A cess = has 
been invented by a professor oO the Stat 
Industrial School at Vienna, which he calls 
orthochromatic photography, and which 
enables the photographer to reproduce colors 
in exactly the same tones asthey appear to 
the eye. 

CatTrisn Skin.—A St. Louis man has 
discovered that catfish skin makes elegant 
leather and proposes to get out a patent and 
make afortune. He uses it for everything, 

ppers, cabes, pocket 
leather is light gray in color, very soft and 
tough. 

Piaso-Forte Car.—A planoforte rail- 
way car is being built in Birmingham, 
E d, forthe London and Northwestern 

way, and an English paper explains 
that “appliances will be provi by which 
the sound of the car wheels will be 
deadened so as to preserve the harmony of 
music.” 

Tuk Horse-Bit.—Australians have dis 
earded the horse-bit and substituted for it a 
carrago, consisting of a steel band placed 
over the front bone of the horse’s nose, to 
which appliance the reins are attached. It 
is claim for this substitute for the bit 
that it gives complete control over the horse 
without inflicting the least discomfort of 
torture. 

I~ THe Hote. Line.—A hotel is to be 
built in Pittsburg seven stories high, with 
the kitchen on the top floor and an electric 
fire-escape in every room. The escape is 
operated from the office. By touching a 
button there the guests are simultaneously 
aroused, every window thrown open and a 
flexible ladder loosened and reached to the 
ground. 

Tae Sun.—In the focus of a burning 












































“1 wish—I know you can’t help your beart | have been poison.” glass the sun's rays will melt the most re- 


holding the lamp over my eyes—the iman — 


The guard bai been relieved while the 


fractory substances. The heat of the sun, 





with the knife in lis hand. 
hits there sometimes at sight stiil, and I 


often dreain of bius,” sbutting her eyes as , 


she spoke. 

“He bas got seven years’ imprisonment, 
so I don’t fancy you will see him again tor 
sometime, You should net let your mind 
dwell on these borrurs, you know.”” 

“It’s all very easy to say that,”’ shifting 
her parasul to ber other shoulder; “but 
you are aman, and dent upndersiand what 
nerves we have. An‘inow, Lord Kingstord 


] seem to feel | 


tell ine, to change the subject, what brings 
you down here ?” 
At this sudden question Allan was rather 


back.”’ 


lheve in a love that 1s allowed to cvol, 


—aflection is spontaneous. I wish you were | 
a littie inore glad to see ine.”’ 

“It has been—been such a shock,” she re- 
turned, taking off ber bat as sue spcuke and 
laying it on the handrail, aud passing ber 
hand across her forehead. “I can’t believe 
it yet. I can’t think of youas the old Allan 
Gerdon. I cant separate you from Lord 
Kingsiord. Huw can I realize all at once | 
tuatl am this strange man’s wife? But 
Allan’’—blushing—*you know that I never 
loved any one but yuu, and it will all come 


don’t be- 
to 


“sy 


“Come back,” he echoed, 


surgeon was Compounding bis wixture, and 
he bad cured the wrong uian. 
A —— 

THE Favoritszc CoLorn.—Ked seems to 
be the color around which the most exten- 
sive folk-lore has clustered—there being a | 
regard for things red all the world over. ! 
It was once beld sacred to Thor, the god of 
lightning,aod Grimin suggests that the robin 
has probably been singled - ut for reverence 
froin atmmony birds on account of its colors, 





then, is most intense, 
the sun as we 
w hole solid earth would melt away like wax. 
Were the sun surrounded b 
| fifty miles thick, it would all be melted in 
one minute's time. 


ing tested on the New Toe 
| Haven road. 
| the telephone, designed to 
engineer on the roa 











If we were as near 
are to the moon, the 


a coat of ice 


one ia be- 

and New 

It is an apparatus resembii 
place each 


while the trains are 


Tur Locornong.—A loco 


ln the saine way the Highland women tie 
a piece of red worsted thread round their 


| cows’ tails previous to turning them out w& | 


moving at the highest speed, in instanta- 
neous speaking communication with the 
superintendent of train despatchera All 
the engineers on the road receive the mes 







taken aback : then alter a ueoument’s silence 
he boldly said-- 

“To see you.” 

“Why ?” was ber lacome question. 

“To tell vou three things, if I may?” 

“One is about bin, I kKnuw,” she said in 
a low voice. 

“It is. Can you bear to bear some great 
good news ?” 


) I'd have been like other poor fellows, who | 





‘Bear to hear good news?” ironically. “I 


just la:d themselves down and died. Soime- 


freeze, to die, ever cuning w lile ayain. 
Oh, Rosie, it you only knew the awful 
time, the long leaden years I spent on that , 
isiand, how the thought of vou alone just 
kept me alive, the trautic determination to 
live and see you once more! Only tor that 


Jost heart, worm out by hope deferred, by | 
gnawing buuger, by black despair, that 


ain such a stranger to anything of that de- times I envied them as I looked on the 
scription that I realiy cannot answer for long mounds—their graves—graves that 
mysell’*—with a laugh, “but you may try got thicker as months rolled on; bu. theu 


I 
c 
b 
til 


me.” 

“Suppose you come over and sit on that 
big log under that evergreen oak !’ glanc- 
ing toaseat not lar off. 

“Supposing I preter to stand bere !"’ now 
leaning ber elbow on the rail beside Lim, 
and looking gravely lute his face with beau- 
titul serious eyes. **I suail never sit there 
again,” emphatically. 

“it has some rewuiuniscence, then ?” 

“It bas; but never mind that. Go on 
with your guud uews,”” lmperivusiy, and 
be quick.”” 

“Allan Gordon is alive,” be said, with an 
effort. 


" 
ti 
a 


Pp 
i 


Sali that 
take ine back to you— Rosamond.” 


lieved 


feeling you ounce declared you had for me 
was iong withered and dead. 


turned my eyes away from death, and | 
lung lo life and to days of misery two terri- 
le to paint in words, and fixed my eyes , 
ercely on the horizon, ever looking for the | 
was Ww come, Heaven-seut, and 


“And all these bitter years you have be- 
that I had betrayed you. Rosa 
sond, how could you! Deserted vou into 
1 bargain. I, wo had only lived tor the | 
ope of seeing you again, found that iy | 
lace knew me noiore. You hated my 
einery, repudiated uny name, and every | 


Aud people 


“| know that. You said tiat before,’ talk of woman’s constancy,” here his | 
drily. voice broke a little, and Jie turned away | 
“He loves you as wiuch, nay betier,tuan abruptly. 
ever.” This appeal had touched the mute chord | 


“I don't believe it,”” oemyp«sediv. 

“He has never lost sight of your image in 
his inind, acd bas been ever taiulful to you 
in word and thougin and dee i.” 


“All these six years! derisively, “but 


h 
h 


never sought me. (soon. Itis like a tale 7 
of the Arabian Nights. Where is he 
how 7” 


**You shall know all in good time. In 
the firet place, be is vour busband. Disa- 
buse your mind once of all doutt upon tnat 
msaiter. He bas your wsarriage certificate 
quite sate. You were as legally married as 
the Queen. He went out to Melbourne. 
He tock suip for New Zealand.”’ 

**Yes—he did,” she acquieseed, breath- 
lessiy, ‘and them & 

And then he was shipwrecked and cast 
awsy on an isiand for vears; a miserable, 
barren island, bitterly cold, bleak, and ex- 
posed, tesiitute of anything but sea-vLirds’ 
nests, aud ow Of the track of ships.” 

“Yes, and after that,” excuediv, 
coming nearer a8 Sie spoke. 

“Ile was rescued. A chanyed, aged inan, 
he came home and burried seek his wile. 
There was no such persen—oniv Mies Dane 


lk 
u 
tl 
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ow 
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ie 


li 


beaux, aid there was no pleasing ber ; 
lady. 


OV Opinion. 


1 Rosamond’s bosom, uute for so long ; | 


and with an impulse that carried her out of 


erself she suddenly tirew her aris round 
is neck and sowbed,— 

“Allan—Ailan! I know it is you now. 
bank Heaven for giving you back to ine,” | 
For some tine she wept so unrestraining- 


lv ibat sie could not speak, but she cluog 


»limin atimaaner tar more eloquent than 
sere words, and he was satishiied—imore 
an Satisfied ; and imany were the kisses 


he showered upon her face, ber hair, her 
hands; and a youth wending his way hoine 
in 


the distance stom! and gazed open- 
wuthed, and proceeding on his way wold 
is lamnily circle with deep delight that he 


had seen 4 young ina on the foot-bridyge, 
near Fox’s Folly, a-kKissing Miss Dane, and 


which statement 
lor everyone 
not care for 
she 
aS a Very distant aud “stand offish”’ young 
It was sumebody else for sure. 

But Bob Druce still beld valiantly to bis 
Ifit were not ler it was as 
ke aS two peas—in a while dress—she wore 


1@ a-hugying tit tow, 
a8 vot received as credible, 
new that Miss Dane did 


still, Suck a wouwan as Mrs. Gordon did = white. What other young lady ever came 
bet exist.” that way, be would like to know, and, any- 
Rio sarnond tur fand faced! ir- way, her dog was there, He saw bLitm 
. atures ré ~ r ws 86BIELIDNY } f ve as large as life 
os rg s ~~ % 4 4 ] 
° 
no. A a ? S j aS 
qguivere i su » . £ Siip A is A Z 
late. “Ob, b Liugy ew s 6 ice. pemlivisiai tis larshbes yeurs ag and 
+] t’s -it’s im possit-le.” unbekuown to ber grandimother or anyone. 
“Look at we well, aud you will see that | Yes, slic had been seeu. Tuey uow Cast | 








an evil eye and all kinds of witehcraft ; 


yrass forthe first time inthe spring. It 
secures their cattle, they say,like the red 
berries of the rowan, or mountain ash, frow 


**Rowan ash, and red thread, 
Keep the devils from their speed_** 


It is interesting, also, to trace the same 


sage atthe same moment The circuit is 
made over the rails. 








—P 2. 


2 arm and harden. 


Freuit.—Before aman plants any fruit 


; danger. d 
| tied round children’s wrists asa saleguard 
| against evil spirits. 


fout of which 





superstition abroad, asin Esthonia, where 
mothers put some red thread in their 
babies’ cradles as a preservative against 
And in China, something red is 


Inthe same couutry 
red holds a prominent place in marriage 
ceremonies. 

Thus, red cloth is placed on the threshoid 
of the bridegrooin’s house, over which the 
bride must pass; and at betrothals, there are 
provided, in addition to the betrothiment 





; 


j 


| ble, says an exchange, to know that a flock 


cards, four large needies, and two red silk | 
threads; two of the former, threaded with | 
one of the threads, are stuck into each ecard. | 


The red thread is supposed to represent 
tha. with which the feet of all meortais are, 
in the spirit-world, tied to those who are 


| fated to bb pusband and wite; in other words 


it represents unalterable tate. A siusilar 


| thread is employed to tie together the cups 


the bride and bridegroom 
dnnk. 
ee -_ oa 
THE BRipaAL WREATH.—In many parts 
of Germany it is still customary for the 
bridesinaids to bring the tvrtie wreath, 
dedicated to the ywoddess of Love, which 
thev have subscribed together to purchase 
on the nuptial eve, to the house of the 
bride, and to remove it trom ber head at 
the close of the wedding day. Aer this 
has been done, the bride is blindfolded and 
the myrtle wreath being put inte ber band, 





she tries to place it upon the head of ome of | 


her bridesimaids as they danee round ber; 


ever she crowns is sure to be marrie |] within | 


a vear frointhat date. Astmay be imagined, 


this ceremony is the source of uv senall ex- | 
| eontinuance of cold weather goes far to ac 


| count for the searcity of eggs at this season 
| of the year. 
) in demand an4 bring a good 


citement, each bridesinaid being naturally 
anxious to follow the example of the bride. 
The bridal wreath and chaplet, it ms stili a 
current netion in many parts of our own 
country, that the bride in removing these | 
must take special care that her bridesmaids 
throw away every pin. Not only ms it 
affirined that misfortune will overtake the 
bride who retains even one pin used in ber 
inarriage toilet, but woe aiso to the brides | 


inaids if they keep any of them, as their | slightiy causes the cream tw rise more 
prospects of uarrage will be tmaterially rapidly at this season, and this will make 
lesseied. the butter come more qQuicKiy an i te of 
—_ « > rather better quality Much of the in 

Si rR IRo> 4 arnis fe-r f winter butter is due fart 

- . a ‘7m “ A gus 

xi tye e eHalli is a 4 " 4 

; ——S ; in quantity sufficient for ing UC nlews 
THe Harvard Divinity School has seven this is done the butter will be apt to have a 


professors and eleven stucents, 


tor, in accordance with an old belief, who- | ' 4 (lay. 












































































extensively he should ascertain how the 
varieties which he proposes to plant succeed 
in his neighborhooc f he cannot ascertain 
then plant moderately, 80 as % “feel his 
way.” The variations on account of soil 
and climate are very great. 

TURKEYS AND Buos.—It may be valua- 


of *0@urkeys kept a large vineyard clear 
of bugs and worms last season, while in 
neighboring vineyards not so treated the 
bugs and worms destroyed the cropa The 
turkeys became very fatand brought good 
prices at Thanksgiving. 

Koven Foov.—Beets, carrots or other 
roots may be reduced to a pulp in extreme 
cases for animals that cannot masticate and 
swallow rough food. Let the roots be boiled, 
worked through a colander, some wheat 
flour or cat meal added, with water enough 
t bring it toa proper consistency for the 
animal t drink. A little vow Dg may 
also be finely cut and ming] with the 
mass, orany Other substance that may be 
suitable. 

Mice GNAWING TREES.—A correspond 
ent says be has found asure remedy for 
field-mice in the orchard. This is commen 
bitter aloes dissolved in boiling water, ap 
plied, when cold, with a paint-brush, from 
the surface as higb as the snow is likely to 
be, shaking sone froin the brush on the 
surfar—soil around the trees if there is any 
Withered grass near the trees. It ean be 
applied to an orchard of two hundred trees 


GREEN Foop.—Green food is fully as 
ewential for poultry in winter as in sammer. 
Their confinement to dry food during the 


Fresh winter eggs are always 
wice in every 
market Hens, like cows, oe he pro 
ducers as well as consumers Farmers and 
fanciers, should have a supply of green 
food safely stored away for the winter use 
of poultry. 
HekaATING THE MILK.—Heating the milk 





Ditter laste. 
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‘ANNOUNCEMENT! 


“THE SATURDAY EVENING POST,” 


Entervaining ! 
Instructive ! 
Mora)! 


THE CHEAPEST and BEST. 


TERMS FOR THE COMING YEAR: 


82.00 a Year for Single Copy; 
—Oor,— 


$1.00 a Year in Clubs of 10. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO 
RAISE CLUBS 
FOR THE YEAR 1830! 


We are pleased to announce to our patrons that we 
have placed our Club Fates at such alow figure 
for this year as to put Tur Poser within reach of 
ell. We are determined to get avers larve list of 
we will receive 


new subscribers, andin order to due 


subscriptions at 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 


IN CLUBS OF TEN. 


Mary Cecil Hay, the foremost authoress 
of England to-day, and who has not pub 
lished anything for several years past, is 
again before the public what she con- 
siders the crowning work of her life. This 
new story, which we begin in the present 
is entitled, ‘The Mystery 
free from the 





issue of the Post, 
of Glenorris.”” Entirely 
least taint of sensationalism, it is yet so 
incident that 


full of tragic and romantic 


increased charm to its perusal, We can 


commend it as something different 





the majority of 
time bound to highly please all tastes. 
a 
-THE OTHER SIDE. 

When eminent men die, we are accus- 
tomed to say that the world has lost some- 
thing ; that their country or party is poorer; 
that none are left to fil their place, and 
other such expressions 

But very seldom do we hear it said that 
the world gains when great 
saying that the 

the death of 


we have no hesitation in 
world often gains more by 
leading men than it would do by their liv- 
ing indefinitely, of even much beyond ‘‘the 
allotted span 

Avain, its not our custom to look tor 


ward to the day of ourown death as a gain 











An4, a6 an inducement to een faclub, we will yive 





@ graticcopy for every clubof Wat @l.WOeach, Kee 


member, we will not send asiugle copy tor less than | 


66.00 ; and in order to get tie reduced rate, one wiust 





tas 


eend at icast ten subscriptions, We cannotsend a 


number for les. than (2. each 
Think of it' 10 Copies of THE POST one 
year, with one extra for sending the Club, 


making 11 cupies, fur $10.00. 


These who send Clubs, cau allerwards add name> at 


G1.W cach. 

Remember, the getter-up of aclub of 10 pets a tree 
copy of the paper anu entire year, 

We hopeand trust that each of our present subserib- 
erewilisendatiul. A little effortceannot fail to se- 
eure one, and they will therety be doing te them- 
selves and friensls a favor, and assist in raising the 


cireniation of so gould a paper as the SATURDAY 


EVENING Porr. 

As to THE Poet, there are few in this country, or 
any other country, whoare not familiar with it. Es- 
tablished tu 121, it is the oldest paper of its kind in 
America, and fur more than half a century it has 
been recognized as the leading Literary and Family 
Journal in the United states. For the coming vear 
we have secured the best writers of this country and 
Europe, in Prose, Verse and Fiction. 

We trust that those who design making up Clubs, 
will be in the field asearly as possible, and make 


large addiftionstatheir liste Vur or'ves te Club 


subecribers are s low, that if the matter is properly 


»Cesire a first-class literary 


explained, very few wh 


paper will bee 
the getier-up of thet iub for bringing the paper to 


tate to sulecrilbe at once, and thank 


their notice. Remember, the getter-up of a Club of 


10 gele a FREE Copy of the paperan entire year, 


How to Bemit. 

Payment for tus Port when sent by mall should 
be in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or Drafts. When 
neither 
istered letter. Every postmaster in the country is 
required to register letters when requested, Fail- 
ing to receive the paper within a reasonable time af- 


is obtainable, send the money in a reg- 


ter ordering, you Wil) advise us of the fact, and 
whether you sent ¢ash, chech, money order, or regis- 


tered letter. 
Chaage «f Address. 


Subecribere desiriag their address changed, will 


either to ourselves or the world. We some 
how think that no one could exactly fill our 
shoes or act the part we have done, but as 
a matter of fact, our shoes may be better 
filled, ana our part better acted, by the gen 
eration which follows 

This fact ought to humble us somewhat ; 
and perhaps we need humbling, for there is 
just thé trace of a tendency among mod. 
erns to underrate the men who have imme- 
diately preceded them,or who may be going 
off the far end of the stage as we take our 
places at the near 

Noble lives have often been spent to lit- 
tle purpose so far as their contemporaries 


were concerned Phe fact is, ‘No man isa 


| hero to his valet," nor my man "a pro 
plet in his own ntty ind uw “istance 
lends enchantment ty the view, it is only 


when the world’s best men have been hid 
from sight in the greedy vrave, that their 
influence las been feltin all its power 

We are apt to hold even the oldest: and 
best of our contemporaries in light estee an ; 
Nay, many 
bitterly 


but we reverence the ancients 
of earth's noblest sone bave been 
blamed, and held up to scorn and derisien 
in their lifetime ; and not till death stepped 
in and took them away, did the world dis 
cover itS Mistake 

A poor shoemaker rises while others sleep, 
and searches among the wayside weeds of 
his native lanes, his only inspiration being 
his thirst for knowledge, and the joy of ad 
ding a few plants ty the known flora of his 
native land 

lis neighbors deride him, are doubtful of 
his sanity, and think his life a sad warning 
to the peasant lads around who may show 
signs of leaving the beaten path of the mo 
notonous life their fathers trod 

Unmindful of seers. in defiance of fate, 
he goes forward in the thorny path he has 
chosen fur himself vaining knowledge tiiat 
is quite new, making discoveries that were 
reserved for such as he. and at Jast becomes 
possessed of an herbarium famous for con 
taining specimens that can be found in no 
other. 

All the while he i* unheard of, or heard 
of unfavorably : bot when he grows old, 
and, tottering on the brink of the 
hands over his precious scraps to the nearest 
famous. A coterie 
something ‘to 


urave, 


university, he becomes 
of appreciative men collect 
relieve his 
matter ends 


But he dies, and then the 


pressing necessities, and—the 


world gains— 


blood and toil stained he rbarium, 


ge. atuapole ot a hero’s lite, 


not the 
but the stimulatin 
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which, though it repelled the youth of his 
| own time and district, becomes a burning 
| and a shining ght tolighten the path and 
| fire the noble ambit f ever youth wl 
ee 

| 

rit at ’ 4 > 
| e} » ‘ «} ’ ° ‘ ‘ , 
| in nex Ma poores t i may 
supre mely blest, the richest w ! ik \ 


pressibly mDiseravu 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


“THE MYSTERY OF GLENORRIS.” | 


every additional chapter lends a fresh and | 


from | 
serials, but at the same , 


men die; yet) 





SANCTUM CHAT. 

Tur Episcopalians of Charleston have 
started a church burial association,in which 
the membership costs one dollar a year, 
and insures a hearse, cffin, carriage and 
grave in case of death. This is a sensi>le 
and much-needed reform. 

A Lonxpon undertaker, as an example of 
real enterprise, advertises his ! usiness by 
having six men parade the streets in succes- 
sion, each dressed in a long white garment, 
with a white weeper round his hat,carrying 
in front of him a coffin-lid with a skull and 
cross-bones painted in white upon it. 

A wreaLtuy French chief-cook lefta pro- 
| vision in his will that various tried recipes 

should be put upon his tombstone, in order 
that ‘people visiting the cemetery might 
| gain a little intormation.”’ But the ceme- 
tery officials will not allow the provision to 
be carried out, and the executors have 
| therefore brought a suit, the outcome of 
| which is awaited with interest. 

THE pawnbrokers ot Boston are consid- 
erably agitated, and fear a loss of patron- 
age, in consequence of an order issued re- 
cently by the Police Commission, compell 
ing them to send to headquarters at the 
close of each day a description of each arti 
cle presented to them,the amount of money 
loaned on the same, and the name and de 
scription of each person offering it. 


Goop manners are not learned from arbi- 
trary teaching so much as acquired from 
habit. They grow upon us by use. We 
must be courteous, agreeable, civil, kind, 
gentlemanly and womanly at home, and 
"then it will soon become a kind of a second 
nature to be so everywhere. A_ coarse, 
rough manner at home begets a habit of 
roughness which we cannot lay off, if we 


—— 


truly registered and repeated until they 

become familiar and, so to speak, a part of 
| the brain structure. Another is to be very 
|careful and not register impressions 

which are valueless, and thus lumber up 

the mind with unuseful trash, but to ju- 
| diciously forget what is not es-ential. For- 
getfulness is essential to remembering. We 
do not store up the unsound fruit, but cast 
it away as soup as we can; and 80 we 
should cast away the useless ideas that come 
and go in our active life. 


Some one who had an insight into human 
nature once said, ‘‘To treat men as if they 
were better than they are, is the surest way 
to make them better."’ It would be an ex- 
cellent thing for us all if we not only re-' 
cognized this truth oy the light of reason, 
but infused it into our daily practice. On 
the contrary, most of us appear to go upon 
the opposite principle. Whether it is that 
our minds dwell so much upon other peo- 
ple’s failings that they are magnified in our 
view, or whether we fancy that they needa 
deeper conviction of the enormity of their 
misdvoings to lead them to better things, 
certain it is that,so far from generally treat- 
ing men as if they were better than they 
are, we usually treat them as if they were 
alittle worse. And it is just because we do 
this so constantly and so unconsciously that 





we need special watch and care against it. 
THAT venerable politician and scientist of 
South Carolina, General Clingman, tells a 











New York paper that a recent visit to that 
city was purely philanthropic. ‘I am 
preparing,’’ he said, ‘‘to publish a work 
which will reduce human suffering 99 per 
cent. It relates to the pure dried tubacco 
leat us a curative of every disease, from a 
bunion on your fvot to disease of the ecalp. 
General Carr, of our Geological Survey, tells 
me it cured him of gout. Ihave known it 
to cure an ulcer of twenty years’ running. 
A friend whose knee hed been injured by 











try, when we go among strangers. The 


| most agreeable people we have ever met in 


company ire those that are perfectly agree- 
able at home. Ifome is the school for all 
the best things, especially for good manners. 


KINDLY actions begua trom « sense of 
duty, blossom into atteetion and aflord some | 
ol the sweetest pleasures earth can bestow. 
Active industry at first paintal and arduous 
unfolds-our powers and comes to be the 
source of keenest satisfaction. Purity of 
thought, word and deed, sought at first | 
from a true knowledge of its righteousness, 
comes at last to be the natural air which the 





spirit loves to breathe. Thus, duty of every 
kind, containing within it the germs of de- 
light and beauty, will, it cherished, develop 
the sweetest flowers and richest fruits, and 

| the good and the beautiful thus clasp hands 
and claim kinship forever 


lo come over 


A GREAT Change is about 
the education of women in France. The 
Council of Public Instruction, dealing with 
the question of the higher education of 
virls, has issued a decree instituting a num- 


lyceums, and managed in precisely the | 


same manner as those for boys. 


of the girls of well-to-do 


the education 


families in France has cither been in the | 


hands of mistresses and professors who have 
been engaged privately Sy the parents, or 
the pupils have been sent to the conventual) 
schools to be educated under the superin- 


Hitherto | 


| 


tendence of the nuns, and with the direct 
{ 


supervision of the clergy. 


*Nor only are we bound by the law. of 


out a formed intention of doing a greater 
good, but we are equally bound to watch 


| four years, so uncommon a case? 


the kick of a horse, and who had been on 
crutches six months, applied tobacco three 
nights and threw away his sticks. For sore 
eyes, bruises, swelling—everything—it is 
equally efficacious. You simply soak the 
leaf thoroughly in water, lay it on with a 
wet cotton bandage over it, and goto sleep 
The cure is marvelous.”’ 


A PRACTICAL Movement in the direction 
of relieving over-popuious districts in Lon- 
don and Jarge English towns,is about going 
into active operation. The idea of the so- 
ciety is stated in their circular to be ‘to as- 
certain the best means of establishing vil- 
lages where manufactures and ‘home indus- 
tries’ can be combined with the cultivation 
of cottage or co-operative farms, as a rem- 
edy for over-crowding in great cities and 
want of employment in agricultural dis- 
tricts.’" Within the Jast month a co-opera- 
tion farm has been started on the principle 
laid down by the society. It is especially 


| devoted to market gardening, truit and dairy 


farming. Some difficulty has been encoun- 
tered in getting the laborers to understand 


; . |} thi +y are share ’ j > 
ber of high schools, which are to be called | hat they are to share the profits instead of 


receiving wages, but th's is being gradu- 
ally overcome. Other industrics have been 
introduced on the farm, such as stocking 
and jersey weaving, knitting and diess- 
making, and information is being collected 
by the society from persons interested in Jo- 
cal factories and home industries, 


Is the case of Carlyle, who creaked and 
groaned under dyspepsia for over eighty - 
Doubt- 
less no one would think of speaking of him 


4s an illustration of health ; but w 
love and humanity to refrain from giving | — 
knowingly a single pang to any one with- | 


over our unthinking acts and words to the | 


same end. As we rightly rejoice that in- 
creasing intelligence has put her ban on 


bodily persecution, so we may hopefully 


look for vard to a time when she will so en- | 


lighten the minds and ensarge the sympa- 
thies of inen and women that they will 
shrink with as much repugnanee from viv 
innecessary pain to sensitive feelings or 

‘) 
I il t I too it that 
| the impressions rece re properly and 


notin him more of the essence of bodily 
health than in Keats, who probably en- 
joyed far more in his short life than ever 


| Carlyle did in his long-one, but who died at 


29; orthan Kirke White, who died at 
twenty-one? Perhaps Sir Andrew Clark 
would say that health .is one thing, and 
strength another; and that, whiie joy in 
living is the definite criterion of health, it 
7 not a Criterion pl tenacity of strength 
ut IS Joy if living the criterion even ot 
health invall kinds of Organizations alike’ 
Is it not true that one disease, and that 
mortal disease 


ymmetimes 
. leaves th 


f 
J ‘ ¢ an ¥ 
y @iti) Inaflected 


while an 


tad ne aa "i 


"= iaStSs. ¢Very twomnil 

rT 
ib I y CKRNOWS how much of 
radiance of life < onsumption often admits, 
and how much of gloom is due to vers 


slight attec tion of the liver 


























THE SATU 











BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Some men are callous and severe 
With nature's gloomy, heartless souls, 
To friends and strangers ail austere, 
Unless into their coffer rolls, 


The gold which 1s their suie delight; 

In busy mart, sweet smiles, they wear; 
To all who buy they're so polite, 

Tho’ changed +t othe .imes their air, 


And thus we see the’ men are cold, 
And irksome gloom their visage dim, 

The great and wondrous power of guild, 
To banish every trown and whim, 


And thus we likewise may behold 
Civility, as bought and solid. 
—Ws. Macwistoeg,. 
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The Prairie Fire. 


BY CHARLES REED, 








North-Western Iowa was cunparative- 


WENTY-FIVE or thirty years ayc 
T ly unsettled. 


With the exception of 


sparse settlements bere and there in the 
edges of the groves that skirt the streatus, 


that entire 
and -undeveloped 


On, Vast as it is, was as wild 
as when the roaming 


Indian alone broke the silence of nature's 


solitude. 


The prairie, covered with a luxurious car- 
pet of grass and flowers, extended in every 
direction as far as the eye could reach—in 


summer, a beautiful rippling sea of greet, 


rich in proinise for the tuture—in the fall, a 
inonstrous inass of tinder, awaiting but a 


spark to kindle a conflagration grander and 
more terrible in its consuming fury than 


ever enveloped a culisseuin or threatened a 


Kremlin. 

In the autumn of 1855, Jolin Rolfe was 
one of a party of surveyors engaged in the 
Governinent survey of North-Western 
Iowa, He was about twenty-five years 


of age, a inan of splendid physique, wonder- | 


ful endurance, and more than average in- 
telligence. 

During the suinmer previous to the open- 
ing of our story, Kolfe’s party was engaged 
north and east of the present town vf 
Algona, and he, tiring of the monotony of 
camp-life, cultiva the acquaintance 
of a settler—Manton by naine. 

What magnetic influence the eyes of 
ey Mary Manton,the fariner’s daughter, 

ad in attracting John hither we leave for 
our readers to deterinine. Suffice itto say 
that Farmer Manton’s rather rude log- 
house had becoine 4 very home-like place 
to hin, where a warin-hearted welcome 
was ever extended, and Mary’s eyes 
beained more brightly at each recurring 
visit. 


Toward the close of October it became 


necessary to send certain important papers | 


connected with the survey to Fort Dodge, | 


where the Government land office for the 
district was then situated. The distance 
was something over fifty miles, and the 

rairie extended nearly all the way to the 
Yes Moines River, some forty imiles in that 
direction. 

To John Rolfe was intrusted the task of 
conveying the documents in question ; and 
as Mary Manton and her brother, a lad of 
some elghteen years,had beew for some time 
desirous of visiting a relation who resided 
at ‘the Fort,’’ they determined to take ad- 
vantage of the present circumstance and 
make with him the journey on horseback. 

As tine was pressing, their preparations 
were rather hastily made, and early one 
morning the little cavaleade started. The 
party was well mounted, John especially, 
who rode a horse Le had owned for several 
years—a large, tinely forined,sleek-limbed, 
swift, and powerful animal, of wonderful 
endurance and reinarkable docility. 

No wonder that John was fond of him. 
Indeed, no amount of money would have 
been considered by hitwn an equivalent for 
his beautiful Caliph. 

The morning betokened one of those 
warin, dreainy, hazy days occasional in the 
district at that tine of the vear. 

A gentle breeze froin the south was wafted 
in the faces of the party as they rode along; 
crickets chirruped — in the grass, and 
deer, prairie-bens and other wild gaine, 
moved out of the way of the intruders with 
less than balf their accustomed cvlerity, as 
if nature bad woven around them some nar- 





| with sweat, 


cotic spel] that robbed them of their ysual | 


timidity. The subtle power, whatever it 
was, exercised no influence over our little 
party, however. 

They chatted and sang, ani #0 pleasantly 
sped the time that tney a its 
passing, until the leader, looking at his 
watch, announced that noon had arriv.d, 
and that it was time to dismount, feed their 
horses, and partake of luncheon. 

They had made about half the distance, 
and were within fifteen tiles of the river. 
Their stopping-place was a little grove in 
the lee of 2 small lake. Afier an hour’s 





sefety, found that neither himself nor either 
of his companions had a match, bis face 
blanched to the whiteness of death, and he 
trembled with a mighty fear; for, brave 
nan though he was, he intuitively perceived 
that they were in the presence of an awful 
danger, and that only almost superhurman 
effort or miraculous intervention ould 
avert it. 

Already retreat tothe ‘ittle lake, which 
they had left scarcely half an hour ago, was 
cut off. The wind during their brie: delay 
had increased to a hurricane, and, borne by 
it, the **head fire’ was bearing down upen 
them, scarcely halfa mile distant, with the 
velocity of a race-horse. Oh, what achange 
had a single hour wrought! A seene of 
calin tranquility and placid contentment 
had been converted in that short interval 
into a pandemoniun. of terror. 

To our littie party but one alternative 
was left—to reach the Des Moines Hiver, 
nearly twelve miles away, ahead of the 
fiery element. 

The entire distance was over a ecoupara- 
tively level expanse, covered from knee to 


grass ; and as it was in an exceedingly dry 
time,no rain baving fallen for many weeks, 
| the pondsand small streams that ordinarily 
coutained water enough to linpese some- 
what ofa barrier against the ftlaines were 
now parched and baked, and there was ab- 
ew no shelter of any kind short of the 
river, 





speed and endurance of their horses. This 
the leader well knew, and he perceived, 
too, that every inoment lost lessened the 
chances of escape and increased the danyer; 
and so, as soon as he realised the jimspossi- 
bility of starting a protecting fire, with 
scarcely a word to his companions he 
quickly tightened his saddie-girths, patted 
his horse aflectionately, leaped into the 
saddle, and started. He compelled his 
horse to take a lony, easy gallop, to aceom- 
| inodate his speed to that of the other ani- 
inals, as well as to husband bis strength 
for a final emergency. 

The party had much difficulty, too, in 
restraining the impatient ardor of their 
steeds, which seemed instinctively . divine 
the imminent peril, and which, if ailowed 
free rein, would have exhausted themselves 
in a very short time and thus fallen certain 
victims to the fury they were endeavoring 
to escape. 

Rolfe showed himself a wondertully cool 
and collected man. Carefully he watched 
the route ahead, avoiding rouge and boggy 
ground and selecting the smoothest way, 
where the grass was the shortest and ob- | 
structions the fewest, observing at the sainue 
time the actions of his comrades, and direct- 
ing their movements, 

Mary satin ber saddle, erect, pale, and 
silent as a statue, giving no outward evi- 
dence of the feartul storin that trust lave 
been raging within her boson, 

Joe, too, was silent and restrained ; but 
4a nervous twitching of the lips, and a 
frightened gleain in the eyes, betrayed a 
fear that only the exercise of a strong will 
could repress. Poor fellow! Perhaps he 
had a premonition of the awful fate await- 
ing lim. 

The simnoke that rolled in a dense cloud 
over and around them tade the air stifling 
and alinost unbearable. Gaine birds otf 
various kinds whirred over their heads, 
while deer, elk, and occasionally wolves 
and other animals, aroused trois tueir lairs 
by the advancing destruction, raced along, 
apparently scarce noticing the ‘notley 
company, sO intent were al! in reaching 
some goal of safety. 

Hardly inore than half the distance was 
accomplished ere it became evident that the 
pursuing flames were gaining, and that the 
speed of the horses must be increased. 
But could they bear it? 

Already they were covered with foarm, 
and the one on which Mary rode wa blow- 
iuy froth mixed with biowd! frou: its nos. 
trils at every expiration, so terrible was the 
Strain upon his strength, together with the 
injurious etfects of the vitiated air tucy were 
coimpelled to inhale. 

Joe's horse,also, though a pood one, began 
to Show signs of weariness, and to require 
urging ; but Caliph was proving lis match- 
less staying qualities, and theuyis covered 
gave no Biygi of Tring, 
respouded readily to the pressure of 
rein. 

And still the tire gained. They 
hear it behind them, roaring and er 
like a fierce whirlwind. 

All their luggage, every article of super 


oo ————— = 


ana 
the 


could 


sch diay 


| fluous clothing, everything that would in- 


pede their progress, was cast away. Holfe 
and Joe divested theinselves of their ap- 

rel down to their shirt, shoes and stock- 
Ings; then unbuckling the girtus they slia 


forward on their horses’ withers, and alluw- 
ed their saddles to fall bebirnd. 


This seemed to give the animals new 


| strength, and ipile after mile was traversed 


rest, the party remounted aud proceeded on | 


their way. 

They bad gone perhaps three miles tur- 
ther, when, for the first tine, they noticed 
that the wind had changed, and was blow- 
ing directly on their backs, and also that 
the hazy appearance 0! the atrnospbhere had 
changed toa murky aspect, while the stiffen- 
ing breeze was filled with the odor of smoke. 


As if to make assurance doubly sure, bits 
of burnt grass-blades and flakes of ashes 
began raining around then 
This tact, however cast d 

alarin, as every fr rs ‘ * awa 

ue Can exus secure I bald against a wer 
fa prair’e fire Dy rt gy avead and iss 
ing over the ieedie wilh iwara re i 


burnt district. 
But when the leader, alighting Ww kindle 
bhe fluine that was to be theirs weaus of 


| 


without perceptibly increasing or dimin- 
ishing the distance between tiem and the 
fire, until through the smoky fog, aud not 
more than hal! ainile away, could be dis. | 
cerned a dark fringe that betvkened a grove 
and which they knew to be on the opposite 
bank of the river. 


Rolfe was the tirst to discover the ylad 


breast high with a compact mat of dead | 


To reach that haven depended upon the | 


| should say; but they say she is bisserse! 
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al) would be well; but when witbia less 
than forty rods of the river-banok, Joe's 
horse faltered aad was caught in the awfr! 
flood, and, with a scream o! terror that rose 
with blood-curdling distinctness above the 
rear of the conflagration, the poor bey was 
lost to all but memory torever in this life. 

The splendid Caliph, though enwrapped 
in flame, reached the bank with his double 
burden, and plunged over the sheer decliv- 
itv of fifteen teet into the saving waters of 
the Des Moines, whieh fortunately was deep 
at that place, swam to the other shore, and 
dropped dead within titty feet of the water's 
edge. 

Rolfe'’s hair and whiskers were burnt to 
the skin, and the clothes of botn bhinmseif 
and his companion had been on fire in a 
score 6f places, 

Mary had fainted in the last tearful ordeal 
but soon revived to view with disimay and 
heart-breaking anguish the result of a short 
half-hour. She and KRolte had escaped, but 
barely with their lives, while a much-loved 
brother had met with a trightful death on 
the very brink of safety, and she thougit 
With sorrowtul forebodings of the grief of 
their parents when they should learn the 
sad news. 

They walked to the house of a settler, a 
| Short distance in the grove, where Mary 
| obtained a welcome shelter for the time, 
and Rolfe assistance to bring in the remains 
| of poor Joe. The next morning, on the 
river's bank, with his own hands, Rolfe 
dug two graves, in one of which was de- 
posited all that remained of Joe Manton, 
while in the other the body of the faithful 
Calipa was placed. In after-years two 
iInonuments were erected on the spotand a 
little space enclosed, that loving hands 
have ever since tended with unremitting 
care. 

Jobu Rolfe and Mary Manton were tmar- 
ried in the course of tine, and became the 
owners'’of a section of land, which included 
the grave where their brother was buried. 
And there they reside to-day, rich and eon- 
tented, blessed with a happy family, and 
surrounded by all the conveniences: and 








| refinements of lite. 


They have lived to see the wide prairic 
over which they raced for life so long age, 
become one vast fruitful field, from whose 
well-filled granaries inany of the huanery 


' ofthe earth are fed ; but is it to be wooder- 


ed at that his genial face will grow serious, 

ind her eyes fill with a look of terror, at 

the bare mention ofthat awful «experience ? 

Time cannot efface the impression of that 

half-hour of their lives; its haunting horror 

will follow them to their graves, 
—_—_- -_ 


Senior and Junior. 


MITCHELLS. 


BY J.C. 

PPV RE was a suppressed inuruvuar of con- 

versation in the dressmaking depart- 

| ment of the large drapery estallist- 

isent of Messrs. Bainbridge & Son, whieh 

the steady whir of a hundred sewing 

machines could not wholly drown, Where 

the presence feminine can be lound, be sure 
the tongue feminine will be beard. 

The superintendant of the room, under 
standing this, did not attempt to enlorce st- 
lence, so pretty Dollie Wynn and May Bur- 
ton talked very contidentially in their eor- 
ner of the great room, and no one interfered 
so long as fingers were busy as well as 
tongues, 

And this was what May said, Dollie’s blue 
eves being riveted upon the quilling on 
which she was at work, 

“T saw her yesterday when I was going 
outto dinner, She was just stepping inte 
her carriage, and Mr. Fdyar hinmelf hand 
She looks old —nearly forty, I 





ing her in. 


< 


rich, and her dress was splendid. Seo I 
suppose her money yoes against her age. 

“Did you hear they were to be married 
soon ?”’ 

“Bless me! didn't I tell you that? My 
brother is in the stationer’s where the wed 
ding-cards are being printed. They are vw 
be married on the twenty-seventh. M(r. 
and Mra. Kdyar Bainbridge, and the ecard of 
the bride’s mother, Mrs. Wilitan: Wilson. 
Twelve! Come; we will go for a wack. 

“No; 1 am tired,’’ Dollie pleaded. 

And her friend left ler, never 
the sudden pallor of the sweet youny face, 
the dutnb agony an the great blue eves. 

When sho was alone, Dolite stole away to 
the little room where the cloaks, shawls and 
pats of the yirls were kept, and there, 
crouching in a corner, biddepv entirely by a 
huge waterprool, she tried te think it all 
out. 


beer itive 


- 


What had it ineant? What did Edgar 
Bainbridge inean in the long year be had 
tried by every inasculine device to win her 
luve? 


She had not been untmaidenly; heart and 
conseience fully aequitted her. 

She had yiven her love, pure, true an 
faithful, tothe sou of her employer; bu 
be had sought it, delicately and persistent 
ly, before he knew that it was given hin. 

The youny girl, now sewing fora ‘ 
had been daintily bred ana thoroughly « 
ucated, her father havin en @ ta 
drawing a Salary. sufficient 
child every advantage. Hut when Le du 
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telligence, and he sereatnod une and his wife ina few months followed hin, 
news to his couspanions, and urged them to | Dollie had chosena iife of hon 
make one supreis {Tort fer ‘ Buteven nupreference to re yf ! ep 
as he spoke Marv’s rs wid = = upon wealthy relatives 
Rolfe, who was r us t i And vet t 4 yy 
Kier arial 
gwied ti, bie irs iy y. f y j if “uo 
Utuwiost, aud il seemed for a brief tine that | from hitn, 





insult to 




























| With the frankness that was one of ber 
greatest charimsa, the young girl had jet ber 
admirer know that though ehe was Law- 

rense Wynn's niece, she worked ter a liv- 

ing in the dressinaking departinent of 

Bainbridge and Son. 

Then he had made her heart bound with 
sud«en, grateful joy by telling ber he had 
seen ber leave the “shop"’ night after night, 
but would pot join ber tor fear of giving an- 
noyance by exposing ber to the remarks of 
ber companions, 

After this, however, she often found him 
waiting for her at some point turther from 
the establishinent, and always so respecttul 
and courtevus that she was glad of bis pro- 
tection in her long walk. 

But he was going to marry an heiress on 
the twenty-seventh, only a week ar ay, so 
he had but tritled with her after all. 

Poor littie Dollie, crouching among the 
shawisand cioaks, felt as if ail sunshine 
was gone from her life forever, as if her cup 
of humiliation and agony was full to over- 
flowing. 

Butthe diuner-hour was over, the girls 
eoming in or sauntering from resting-places 
in the work-room, and the hum ot work 
commenced again, as it must, whatever 
aching hearts and weary bands crave rest. 

Dollie worked with the rest, her feeli 
s) numbed by the sudden blow, that 
scarcely heard May's lamentations over a 
sudden flood of order-work, that would 
keep many of them in the room till oaid- 
night, 

“We'll bave all day to-morrow if we can 
finish these dresses to-night,”’ said one of 
the sinall squad of girls told off for the extra 
work. “Miss Brown saysso, But these 
inust be ready to deliver in the morning.” 

Talk, talk, talk! Whir, whir, whir! 
Dollie folded and basted, working with ra 
pid mecha...cal precision, hearing the noise 
of voices and tmachines, feeling the dull, 
heavy beaung of her own heart, and the 
throbs of pain in her weary bead, but speak- 
ing no word of repining, excusing ber pallid 
face by the plea of headache. 

It was alter eleven o'clock when the last 
Stitch was set in the hurried work, and the 
girls ran down the long flights of staira to 
plod home through a drizzling rain, follow- 
Ing the late snow-storm, 

As Dollie passed down the staircase, she 
saw inthe counting-house ber recreant 
lover, bus. over some account books, 

But forthe heavy news she had heard 
that morning she would have felt sure that 
this sudden spasin of industry was to 
furnish an «excuse tor escorting ber home 
at that unusually late hour, 

Sut, itso, Dollie felt it was but an added 
his dishonorable conduct, and 
she hurried on, hoping be bad not heard 
her step. 

She had gone sone few streets from the 
shop, when, passing a church, she slipped 
upon a treacherous piece of ice and twisted 
her ank.e. 

The sudden pain made ber faint for a 
moment, and she sat down upon the stone- 
work supporting the railings to reeover 
herself, Beside ber, not a stone’s-throw 
away, a dark, narrow alley-way ran along 
the high brics wall of the chureliyard, and 
the girl's heart sank with a chill of terror 
heard » tuan'’s voice in the alley 



















































































as she 
SAV.— 

“Didn't you hear a step, Bill?” 

“A woman. She’s turned off some 
where. Heain't come vet,’ was the an- 
awer, 

“He's late to-night,” said the first voice, 
in a grull undertone, 

“You are sure be's taking the diamonds 
barviaat ah 

“Sure 


the or 


as leath. I was atl ——’s when he 
wave ‘er. ‘Send them to my shop at 
nine o'eloek,” says he, ‘and I will take them 
home with te. \od he gave the address 
of Bainbridge & Son."’ 

“Put are you sure he will pass here ? 

“Olocourse lie will. le lives in the next 
et. He'll come.” 

“Supp me he shows tight?” 

‘You hold tin, and I'll soon stop his 
fight.’’ 


kLvery word fell on Dollie’s ears clear and 


stré 


Jistinet in the stlenece of the night 

Phev would rob hin, these dreadful usen 
fnobody warted linn, They would spring 
mat Gprom bitin as he passe fl, and strike hit 
jlown before h hnew tLhere was latipes r. 

bie jestast) tics me on ne, it prepared. 
False lover, false friend as she fe he was, 
she could net woon her way and leave him 
tor death. 


When she stood ap, tlie 
Was altnost unencduratle 


pulu of her ankle 


but ste clung to 


the railings, and so litiped along one street. 
The others seemed interinimable, 
Otten she criwled through the wet slush 


of the streets; ollen on one foot hopped pain- 


fully alony, ° the Shop was reached at 
last, and the lizht in the counting-house 
still burned. 


The side-door tor the working-yirls was 


still untastened, and Dollie entered there, 
reaching the counting-house, MAK iTigg wet, 
white and tre lity, to Confront both Ed 
yar Bainbridge and his tather. 

I eoditngg tive exclatnation of distinay 
An surprise, slie told her story, with white 
ify it 






Vaiting ne?” cried Edgar Batn- 
‘The indrels ¢ 4 
tou bouy mounds a ‘* m7 7 
i at r 
marure r Nines Wiles 5 [we 
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A cab was precered, and clothed in dry 
garments, furnished by the good-hearted 
woman, and, escorted by a porter, Dollie 
was driven wome. 

Tne next morning, walking proved to be 
Diss perma tole, and Dollie was obliged to call 
upon ber landiaty for assistance ww dress, 
wondering at berselia littie lor caring to 
get up. 

Kut before noon, sitting in the parlor, her 
lane anvkie Gpen a cushion she was sur- 
prised thy Uwe gwentic oan culrers—no other 
than Baintriege and Sou in person—and a 
laiv who tute iuced henw It as Miss Wilson, 

“We have all une to thank you,” the 
indy said > “and Phave come 0 Carry you 
' lise gentlemen owe you 
ver tay diamonds,” 

“But what tid wou de ?° asked Dollie. 

We ceptured the router iv a tasteriv 
Biratagern.”” seard thee cold grentlenman. 

“hdyar sanntered peest Lie alleyv-wav,with 
a revolver all ready iu hand, while J, 


devine Withe tree. 
their lives : Luwe 


tits 


With Uliree peeliceren, went round and en- 
teresf tlre clic vo melt toecdatesel Chee valllatis, 
Taken by surperme, their retreat cut evil, 


they were easly trade prisoners. You un- 


derstand, wae crridio Carrest them unless 
they actualiv attacked Ku lyar. As it 1s, 
however, there “Was «a Very prety litcle 
tumale tree lore we caine tp. Ihless ine, dear 
child —don’t tarnt—bhe's ail riygit ty 

oe cn tr) ee Cree meurtmured, sof 
Bpraitedd tw arekie fost tercht. It was to 
Mop te crest mt thet Psat down on toe chureb 
wali.” 

“You didn’t come all the way back with 
BBpPraitiers stinit ie 

Yeu, sir. 

“Youare a berane Po eried Miss Wilson. 
cit, sev clear, anced tiere tine leiress drew 
nearer te Db» , aod teok bh band jn a 
clome clasp, “Swe lave teers lieu Tltiy, this 
Peper sitege we peret.y ie beve Story, ol whieh 
you also are the heroine, and Lo have come 
to nee if verte we beooryv woest anti Thurs- 
day, and them make poor Pidyar there the 

feu ty assistiii al a double 


bapptest 
wedding.” 

Tkctlie’s ewes, slowly dilating we the other 
lacy spoke, Were open tothe lullest extent 
aS this clitseax was teached, 

“Bayar! she sad, ol thought he was to 
marry youn Th ay 7” 

A tetemieal laugh auswered ber, 

Culling the geutlenoen at the same tine 
fromthe window, where they lad saantered 
ittie seene, Miss Wilson looked 


urs: 


during this! 
up at Clie. 

“Convwinee thi vouns ladv, Mdyar,”? she 
anid, “that your affection for me isonly that 


ot adutitul son, and that T shall lave a 
motherly afleetron for ter likewise, when I 
beaome the wile of your father, Madjyar 


Bainbridge, senior” 

And then bkodgar took the chair his step 
Inether-eleet Vacated, while the elder lady 
and gentleman wernt outside to arrange a 
cushiou tm the carriage for the spramed 
ankle. 

Wiat Fdgar sed tnav be imagined; tut 
certain itis that Dollie drove tome wth 
Mises Wile. and was tliat lady's pouest un- 
til the teliowimng Thursday, when ber wed- 
Ging-cards, tow, distributed, and the 
bridal pearty cousisted of two bride wrociues 
and twee tair, blustung brides, 

The daily pepers, is noticing the wed- 
ding, Stated that tue superb parure of 
diamonds worn ty Mrs, botgar Baibriige, 

Was a Wedditng presenl trom Mrs. 


junior, 
‘Saou Batnbridge, Senor. 


were 


Gretty’s Trust. 


HY ter RitenN STABLES, 





Lb VON HAUSEN sit on a stone 
() cleotet tealf-wiaw oye the Ceuldertora, 
lar a ve ted ocete eaein Sbde ob datan 
rome Che ete rma: hiliis, their lee-clad peaks 
wl Clee pores ret tne ctene nt rosvepurk withe toe 
sun's partie rays. Batap trom the green 


Valleys ures ti shittows Were Creeping, 
waned ctrivitigg Clie prathk away, 

Far breticat ' ver s and valleys, 
m Siliage mel « take, ated wo streatolet 
popersuseederwinae Clareetagels oe chark pele wood, 
Verv beaut pi, 2 i bhuak its) beeratity 
Was enilirety siouipeom \ blausenm as he 
@ut thie re cr tins PLisitemttiyu alotid, alter 
Chee csamtitaerieris bilary teers Wik aie Well 
Up In Vea = ds cuiredd tho tuore for the 
moenerv chia hid ative cl Linose boats tial, bike 
birds of es pheell, Wenl sweepitiye puest 
fotsee ceed peest tite, atid) round and ron 
tors beeaed. 

“Virtue always trigaephant!’ he was 
gaving—“bal! oinere  sentituent, mere 
skewers + a j 

The tact is, Vou Hausen tad been to the 


tu the Village down Vvouder ouly Che 
lie iad spentote icss a 
Zen on those strolling 


play 
eventnug before. 
Bui than Lwenty i 


actors Not for anv pleasure it was likely 
too ive tities bie geome, hut Giretty, tie 
retllest wiri tim ailtie village, had asked 
fracas tO take beer. She Could not po alone, 
she sahto aed Retort would tardiv return 
froin Chaueds bunting bor days to come, 

**Virtiue always bitepetianit ! Yes, that 
is Wihat Sue sent. Pati! ery ois! lia! 
lia! Ani I may tiaat. (o,f av worthy 
beval preverts sir a if teed Pues f, Vorul way 
retu ~) ‘ i i {se wilv w marry 
Von Haum : i) , l Wiis tds pane 
old ? 

H ! 
~ 

, o 

dav. Met i irs 
pore, atl l i> 7 ‘ Lwe { ‘ 
I the . t ] pay Le 
Eagles renew (bel ages. Way shouldu’'t , 
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| —Aha!” he screamed, “yonder ts an 
rle!"’ 

le started up as he spoke, and with eyes 
turned skywards and finger pointing up, 
began tottering forward step by step 
towards—destruction. A precipice fully 
500 feet deep lay at his feet; be wasion the 
brink of t—the pext step would have been 
lois last. 

But a rough hand seized him by the coat- 
collar, pulling it up Gil tems head sank 
within, like «a monuk’s in bis cowl, but 
dragying tue old man back at the same 
Linee. 

“Tired ot vour sinfal 
said the new-comer, a rough but gooc- 
nalured chameois-tunter, with gun in hand 
and tay on back, a ueorsel of leather stuck 
jeoncilv in bis beat, just to show the village 
maidens, he used ts sav, that Bernezell was 
still a bachelor. 

“Old bird!’ growled Von Hausen,re-seat- 
ing himselfon his stene. “Who are you 
calling an old bird ? You're as bad as any 
one else. Hurph ! 

“Weill, Laav,”’ sad Bernezeil, “this is 
yratitude ! What are vou golng to give ine 
lor saving your neck, eh?” 

“Neck ? What? Oh, ves, to be sure. 
We'll go down to the village, and Ill pay 
lor a pet of lager.” 

“A pot of lager!" cried the other, laugh- 
ing. “Is thatall tee value you put upon 
your Ha! ba! iat 

“Value I put upon my haha--ha, What 
d’ye mean? You're uncommonly like a 
flow} 2 

“Well, well, perhaps Lam; but I say, 
friend, you're ina fine temper to-night, 
Anv one been vexing vou?” 

The old nan grew ai! smiles abd leers in 
liis tace lighted up like a 

sa With the allernoon sun on 


life, old bird ?" 





“A thotent. 
Withered me! 
it. 

“Not he chuckied, 


pioei, and digging tis triend in 


taking another 
the ribs, 


“On—the—eontrary., Was atthe play last 
thigghit with Csretty. Ha! ha! Ho! ho! 
She doesn’t mourn long for her hunter. 


Ana look here : she’s going lo inarry me.”’ 


“Marry vou!’ 

“Av, she promised -she is, she wil! 
promise When Lask ber. But now come 
along down and have the lager. Keep 
your hands to yourself. Do you think 
Want your assistance to get up 2” 

“T bey a thousand pardons, old bi—I 
mean you merry young grouse, you! 
Here, Tsay, hold on; don’t leave me be- 
hind, Why, vou go bounding along likea 
yout stay.” 

“Young on the legs, eh 

“LT should think you are.” 

‘They were seated very shortly in the 
Village tavern. They badn’ttaken long to 
wo howm-tiall. 

“Ane said Von 
woing to unfold tev plans. 
have another piuut. 

“Wiatean the old heron tmean,’’ uiut- 
tered Bernezell to lbinesell, “by such reck- 
less liberality ? Something in the wind, I 
know. The srevy bawk doesn't whistle ull 
lie is JUSL yori be swoop.” 

“Well, sald Von Hausen, “and how is 
trede, eh? Got wood bags lately ?"’ 

“Hardiv any iuek at ali,’ sighed the 
other, “Din stuY with jumping, and I 
haven't bagged a buck tor tive days.” 

“Wouldnt tind having «a spell of 
pleasure, | dare sav 7—couple of months in 
France, Come, Come, you're not 


ha 


Hausen, “I’'tn 
But bere, let us 


now,” 


now ? 


} drinking. We'll have another pint. Money 


was nade to spend. Drink and be merry, 
vou voung dey, vou T sav.” 

Wien quite unfolded, Von Hausen's 
plans Were something as lollows :—Berne 
zell was to tueet Rudelt in the hills, and 
preveut his returo for a couple of months at 
least. Tle wWason oo account to come near 
the Village for that lime, por see Greity, to 
Whom be was betrothed, ‘Lhe ‘told bird,” 
a8 Bernezell called bin, was to pay all ex- 
penses, but the vouny man must be kept in 
Paris, in the gcatetv, and tut 
never for atoment fo allowed to think of 
Nor must he write, or when be did 
his letters were te be destroved, 

“Suppose, satd Bernegeli, ‘he misses his 
foottpolad aie the aountainsand tuumbles 


Into a erevasse ?" 


sitdist cf 


Poe oul tuan positively rubbed his hands 
aie .lest with de iit 
“Capital f eapital f capital 1°" was all he 


eould sav. “hla! bal iia! 


IS Hi Waa Crlabtat peered tin Cae end. 
Pernezell siotled in lis tace as he sard— 
“Or alltheold stuumers that ever lived—" 
“kh? eb? Wiat'’s that? cried Vou 

Hausen, Whe had mot tes cd blise. 

“DPsad vou Were a right merry old soul,” 
shouted Berneze 

“Hal ba! Yes, un rryv, bul tet so old, 
you Know.” 

Piatt verv might, this miserly Von 
Hausen QGeaunted out to Bernez ll one 
by one the pieces of gold, for the chamois 
hunter was tl» start early text day, 

*T declare,” said Von Hausen, “it is like 
buying awite. Precious expeusive aflair. 

Sut 1 can trust you.’ 

“Certainly Virtue, you 


Capital ! Virtue 
He! he!” 


know, is 





alwavs—" 

“Gaon! go on!’ erred Vou Hausen; 
**proemed matgrlat. Coco Lacocane i sleep.” 

*(s0 lone and Slees le . * said Bye rne- | 
zell to hituself, as be trudged Y with his 
wun on his shou r “Yea ut not fore 
i’ve seen Cer 

Cince ear ey ar’ { KR 1S WAY 

~ rn A tie 
{ the goats, a 
lairvV, forthe vid WolUulMnl sei iba elt ber 


clair all day. 


Gretty ran to meet Beruezell, aud touk | 


| could find. 


both his rough bands in ber own wee 
white ones. Was he not a friend 
ot her lover’? She led him in, and the 
old woman nodded, s:niling, at a stool near 
the bright, cheerful tire of wood. ; 

Gretty had justdressed forthe evening, 
and very simple, but neat, was her attire. 
She was siight and delicate in form, with 
sparkling eyes and an eager, pretty face. 

She asked fifty questions of Bernezell, 
nearly all on the same subject; and when 
the chamois-hunter bade the mother good 
night at Jast, and went away, be beckoned 
Gretty wo follow. 

“He bas something to tell me,’ said 
Gretty to herself, ber lair face flushing with 
anxiety. : 

Very huinble are the heroes of this little 
tale, but in Gretty’s eyes ber Rudolf was 
by no means humble. No young man in 
all the glen was so tall, fresh and rosy, so 
stalwart and strong, a8 Rudolf, goat-herd 
though he was, None bad so beautiful a 
voice, so white a brow, such glossy hair. 
Noue could bound from crag to crag, or 
climb the mountain steep, axe in band, so 
bravely as he‘did, and bis wild glow-glou at 
sunrise or sunset could be heard ringing 
high o’er hill and glen, and re-echoed too 
from peak to peak. And Gretty, simple 
lassie, loved him so dearly and devotedly. 

There was a scimitar moon shining 
through the pine-tree tops, and the stars 
were all out, so bere was light enough to 
see the fuot-path that led to the weil. Here 
was a seat,and HK rnezell did not say a word, 
anxious though Giretty was until he got there, 
The truth is, that this honest chamots-hun- 
ter hardly knew what to say, or how much 
he dare in fairness tell the girl. 

Probably he ought to have thrown the 
miser’s money in his tace, and stigmatizing 
him as a villain, refused to have anything 
to do with his plans and schemes, “But,” 
he thought, “if I do, wy friend's life is not 
worth a day’s purchase. Murder has been 
coinmitted among these mountains before; 
an assassin is easily nired. No, I'll take 
the cash, and I'll keep Rudolf away fora 
time. I sball not spend the money, though 
I have a brother in Paris who will be glad 
tosee us, And the gold I'll send asa yift 
to Gretty’s mother, when her daughter is 
married. She will not know where it came 
from, and it will keep her in comfort tor 
years.”’ 

‘(iretty, my little sister,’ he said, when 
they were seated by the well, “vou won't 
see nor hear from your lover for two whole 
months. He is well, and wiil be well. He 
and I are going together. It will be for 
your good—at least fur your mother's, I 
cannot tell you more, Nay, I pray you do 
not ask. My mouth is sealed. You'll be 
true?” 

There were tears and prayers and en- 





treaties, yet Bernezell remained as firm as 
the rocks that towered above them; but 
when he leit next day to seek his friend in | 
the hills, be carried with him a lock of bon- | 
nie bair in a tiny parcel, and beside it the 
blue ribbon that had bound it. 

Rudolf was rejoiced at the idea of going 
to Paris, but couldn’t he go to see Gretty 
tirst? No, there was not an hour to lose. 
He inust'come at once or stay. 

“Then I'll go,” said the young man. “I 
can trast Grretty.”’ 

“You may indeed.” 

“And whata deal I'll have to tell her 
when I do get back !"” 

“Yes,’’ said Bernezell laughing. 

So away they went together over the hills, 

Old Von Hausen was a triend of Gretty’s 
nother. Gretty’s father and he had been 
inseparablee, He came to the cottage now 
every day. He read to the old lady and 
talked much with the daughter. His uni- 
versal themes were tnoney and poverty: 
the pleasures the former could bring, the 
misery entailed by the latter. 

He broached the subject nearest his heart 
first to the mother, and, strange or not 
strange, be gained ber consent to marry 
(iretty. Ks 

Meanwhile weeks flew by, and there was 
no werd from Rudolf. Weeks and a month, 
and then two. Ou! what could have be- 
come of bitin?) Was he false? [mpossible! 

Buta terrible storin with a Slight shock 
of earthquake took place, and all Gretty’s 
yoats appeared to have stainpeded during 
the night. At ail events, the doors were 
found open, and the goats had tallen or been 
cast OVer 4 precipice near the cottage. Near | 
that dear old well where she had plighted 
her troth she now inust sitand weep. 

Ah! it was the mournful tale of Auld 
Robin Gray repeating itself. For Gretty’s 





**Mother she fell sick;** 


poverty stared them in the face, and they 
were beholden to the charity of Von Hausen 
the miser. 

By night as well as by day Gretty toiled 
hard with her Kkuitting-needles. Work was 
the only consolation, the only relief, she | 
And her face grew wan, and 
dark circies appeared about her beautiful 
eves, Whatcan be harder to bear than grief 
and poverty too? 

Many mouths wert by, and still no lover 
returned. 





Vou Hausen had heard he was dead, that 
did not add to (rarely a grief, Some one 
else heard be was wiarried: this was worse, 


but she bore it. 


Meanwhile where were the truants ? 
Bernezell had tound s brother a ng 
wu ! at t & @I } ’ 2 ec “a t had 
4 | 
B eZ sor i 
“Weare wea rho slas!"’ said Berne- 
zell. “and we'll yo shares, { 
Tbe slesawer that was t) take thew to} 


i 


| children and fools speak the truth. 


France was a week behind time. One day, 
“Yonder she is!’ shouted Rudolf, and «tt 
they both went, and were bundled on board. 
The ship stayed but an hour, then steamed 
away again, bound for the distant Cape. 
They had boarded the boat! 

There caine a day when in the little 
cot among the hills Gretty sat weeping by 
her mother’s bedside, and near her stood 
Von Hausen. The doctor bad just gone. 
Nothing, he had said, except a change cvuld 
save the patient's life. 

“Now, Gretty, my child, now or nevér!” 
cried the old man. “Be my wile. Give 
me the right to save your mother’s life. 
Gretty, be mine.” 

Gretty’s mother did not speak, but— 


‘She gazed in Gretty’s face till her heart was Lke 
to break.*’ 


Gretty stood u less now, but with 
sad pale face. She took ber mother’s hand. 

“Give me the right to save your mother’s 
lite,” pleaded the miser once in. 

“Stay !’’ cried a manly voice, “J have a 
prior claim.’””’ Next moment, with a fond 
cry, and color in her cheeks once more, 
Gretty was pressed to her lover’s breast. 

That day three weeks, dinkle—dinkle— 
dinkle—dang went the village bells. Not 
pretty bells at all—indeed, I always thought 
they were p»t-inetal—but bow sweetly they 
sounded in Gretty’s ears! She was going 
tochurch to be married. That ends my 
story, as marriage ends all stories. Yetone 
word: a few years after this, the old miser 
died, and Rudolt found bimself his heir. 
“As some reparation,” said the will, ‘for 
evil done and meditated.”’ 








Angel’s Governess. 





BY THE MARCHIONESS. 





your little niece, Mrs. Vane.” 


Y have a very pretty governess for 
Why, stre 


“Pretty, Mrs. Nilcourt ? 
bas red hair !”” 

“Indeed ! I did not observe. I thought 
she had asweet face. Only a mowent’s 
glimpse, you kuow,” responded Mrs, 
Nilcourt, warned off dangerous ground, 

“Very good-looking, perhaps, if not 
quite underbred,” observed Mrs. Vane, 
proceeding with her guest through the 
garden to the ved of pansies to be exhibited. 

“She’s Allen’s fancy. Found her some- 
where in # cottage, crying over her dead 
nother, quite alone in the world. He 
inust needs take her up. Quixotic, you 
know—all the Elsinburgs are. There,here 
are the beauties—King of the Blacks, I be- 
lieve Mr. Vick calls them.”’ 

“Charming—charming, indeed !”’ 

“Syren wore a knotoifthem in her cor- 
sage, at the levee in the city last night,” 
remarked Mrs. Vane. 

“Ah! Syren, yes. Lovely creature ! 
You cannot deny that your daughter is 
beautiful, dear Mrs Vane.”’ 

“Sne is considered beautiful, I believa,” 
condescending! y. 

“Certainly, certainly,” now sure of being 
me right ground. **We seldom have the 
pleasure of neetinga lady like Miss Vane.”’ 

Mrs. Nilcourt was new to Washington 
society, and a little afraid of Mrs. Vane, 
Allen Elsinburg’s aunt. Also most 
anxious to propitiate her. 

weak your little niece is a ciarming 
ebild.”’ 

“Angelique is a pet,” returned Mra, 
Vane. 

Meanwhile, Syren, at a window of the 
breakfast room, shrugged her white 
shoulders, and wondered who that odious 
Mrs. Nilcour: was, She bad something of 
lunportance to communicate to her mauwima. 

pcan 4 Mrs. Vane came in. 

“Why are you not practisi ad 
she asked. 4 > ay Soe 

“Mamma, I have something to tell you ; 
oy the door, Allen is in love with 
Pay !? 

“The governess ? Preposterous !”’ 

“But little pitchers have long eara, and 
, ool Angel 
says he gave Cecilea book on her birthday, 
last week ; and when she takes the child 
to walk, Allen joins them in tue park, and 
goes Sauntering along the streets with 


| thein, right in people's faces !”’ 


“Well, he’s Angeiique’s brother,” said 
Mrs. Vane, casting about for some excuse 
for this threateuing aspect, but looking very 
pale. 

‘That is no reason he should 
her governess, Tuere is no loot = 
slave it off, mamma, he is dead in , Bd 
with her. 1 suspected it when he brought 
her here. And she is handsome. Tew 
what are we going to do?” 

Miss Vane, in her perfect girl-of-the period 
CostuiIne, Was Very pretty, but the blue in her 


| yes was rather too pale as she turned them 


wide upon ber mother, askin i 
i g this question. 
They suggested, somehow, an te ras cecnog 


a uature, deep selfisuness, cruel ambi- 
ion. 


“There 18 no use making a fuss with the 
girl. Though I could kill ber! and that’s 
the truth!’ in a burst of passion. 

“Hush! hush! there is Angel on the 
piazza, I don’t see,” sinking intoa chair 
for she had been Standing, “how this has 
come about. I thought Allen—” 


“He never cared a straw for me in that 


vVav. ¥ 1 Cal ead a horse to water, but 

can t nak him drnk. Not that I 

" ston inturned to get 

(SO! no use, with that Cecile 
rays beautiful eyes and 


magnificent hair 
i every day.” 
" — paused. _ Mrs. Vane did not think 
) Geciare that Cecile’s hair ig red. Swe 


under his nose 


looked desponding, excessively worried. 
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sponded Svreu, sulkily; and contuued, *] 
shall never have anwther such a chance at 
Allen Elsinoburg and toe Magnolias.” 

“N.," musingly. 

Down below the grounds, on a hillock 
overlooking the river,aut Ceale Fay. Tnere 
was ne one in the world to whom she 
wisbed any harin—no one, you would bave 
thought, looking at her deiieate face, who 
could have wisuved herany. If not perfectly 
beatiful, she had, as Syren Vane said, 
beautiful eyes, and hair ciustering upon her 
shoulders of that rare tint loved by painters, 
golden-hued, 

She cared nothing for Mr. Elsinburg’s 
wealth and position. Like a breath from 
heaven had come his love itto ber lite. It 
seeined almost too great a happiness to be 
true; and she asked for nothing more vn 
earth. 

As she sat there—the chila Angelique 
playing at her feet with flewers and 

rasses— Mrs. Vane, wearing a large shade 
_ and white shawl, leisurely approached 

er. 

Her shadow fall ; 
arose. 

“Yes, better not stay there, my dear ; it 
rained yesterday, 1 ain guing Cown to the 
river ; come with me, come A _ 

They went down the green, sunflecked, 
sioping path. The water shune with « 
brilliant silver glow. 

Drawn up on the bank was a tiny shallop, 
with vars. The child danced towards it. 

“O take me tu row, Mis Fay!" she 
cried. 

‘*Does Miss Fay row, Angel ?”’ 

“A little,” responded Cecile, “I weuld 
like to go outa little way, If we mizht take 
the boat.”’ 

“Certainly ; it is Mr. Elsinburg's.”’ 


Cecile looked up— 


Mrs. Vane saw how Cecile’s cheek flashed, | 


Perbaps it was with the exertion of push- 
ing the boat into tne water. 
: “Will you come,” she asked Mrs Vane. 
4 “Not yet; let me see you go over to the 


island and back first,” as the child took her | 
seat beside Cecile, and the latter dexterous- | 


ly lilted the oars. 

So quickly Cecile 164 off she did not 
notice that the boat leaked. Nor did she 
pbserve it, the bottom of the shallop being 
povered with autuinn’s vellow fallen leaves, 
ntil the child complained that tuere was 
ater on her feet. 

“I do not see any water, Angel.” 

“But the leaves are all afloat! there is 
ater under them!"’ exclaimed the chiid. 
They were already midstream. 

*T can row over and come back, such a 
yort way,” thought Ceciie. “Put veur lit- 
© feet up on the seat, dear.”” So they went 
1, the diamona-bright water dripping from 
he oar-blades, sucking dark, cold, and 
herous, under the bed of golden leaves, 
1ey touched the island— Helle Isle —as it 
aus called, and Cecile turned the boat. 
They ware an eigith of a mile from the 
ore they had left, perhaps. Mra. Vane 
oud on the g:een slope, in her white shawl, 
atching. Not another human figure was 
be seen. East and west, the water lay 
lining among its emerald siepes and over- 
nging trees; there was nv sound but the 
nerry voice of litthe Angel. Dear little 
ngel,it was so nearly ber last -*youd time.” 
The brignt dripping oars rose and teil. 
“Slower, she is rowing, slower,’’ imur- 
ured Mra. Vane. “The boat is growing 
pavy.” And she nr-asured the distance 
parply with her narrowing eyes. **The 
piid! but then, there is my cuild. She 
bail not be balked by thal puny thing.”’ 
What a weight the bow hed grown to 
ose slenderarms! It settled, swayed; the 
1ild saw Cecil’s look of terror and 
rea'ned. For the tiny hoie in the boat's 
Dotto had suddenly widened. The water 
me rushing in—engu!fed then. The two 
pil inte each other’s arms as the shallop 
ent down beneath their feet, submerging 
hem in the gliding stream. 

Mrs. Vane, on the shore, stood still, and 
»>ked all about. She saw nv one coming 
The circles about those two fluating heads 
Sw ere growing larger. 

Hara! was that a shout. 

No. 

Yes! anotaer. A horse galloped te the spot 
man—she aaw the ince of Alien Elsin- 
urg—flung bLimself off, and ai:est sisul- 
neously into the water. Tueu Mrs. 
ane began to scream. 
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A carriage whirled to the spat, and she 


ne went into very genuine hysterics. 

For there was that in Mr. Elsinbury’s 

2 a8 he dashed past her, which made her 

emble. She felt that he saw—understood. 

She saw the two half-drowned dripring 

gures drawn out—then rushed away home 

id bid Lerself in ber chamber. 

But she heard tie bustle of the others 

mning home ; of the umaster ot the Magno- 

giving orders; of the servants’ eager 
puience. By-and-by she she beard Alien 

isinburyg's stepon the stairs. 

| He opened the dour ; spoke as to a dis- 

lient child : 

F **] want to speak to you.” 

She came out. 

*T have no wish, ' he said, sterniv, “that 

m would-be inurderess sirould sleep beneath 

Sy roof to-night. Here are tickets for your- 








; If and Syren. You w ane 
Deke t -night’s be at feor bem, 
m She answere ta 
‘ S Sho Cis lenny Wasovera an is! 
Me 11 -ee- Boon as Cec. le Fay wasa \ CRC ee ied 
Mrou that terrible experience—whereby 
Gath bad reached ber within a hair's 





irieked inore dismally than ever. In tact, | 


SPreadth—she became the bappy wile o! | 


*Of course something can be d.ne,” at 
Lest. 
“I don’t kaoew—net much hop,” re 


Tr 


o> ase 





i 














j 
| 


“O help! help! my dear Cecile and my 
arling niece are drawing. OU help! heip!"’ | 





| short time. 


— 








——_ wae EE 


wot and ae atmired queen of Washing- 
tom suciety. 
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As White as Snow. 


BY CHARLES BREED. 








UR newly found bome in the Far West 
( was charming!y situated on a gently 

rising eminence, with the broad prairie 
Stretening out in front like a great sea, and 
behind the green leafy wood coming up to 
the very door. I was se ha 


Alien Eisinburg, and isto-day, both a happy 


7 


| ing sound, the hx 


of giving way. 
The horror of that night I shall never for- 
The piteby darkness, the dismal patter 
of the rain as it descended through the bare 


heada, the rvar of the sullen water as it 
swept around us, the lowing of the cattle, 
and the screaming of fowls as they were 





Iu fect 1 began to think ‘I bad never | 


knewn what real enjoyment was belore. 

Many a day! spent with my little son 
rarobling over hili and dale, searching out 
leaty nuoks and unexpected corners; or in 
my phaeton—a luxury iny busband would 
insist on—behind my litthe Joxging pony, 
driving where tancy willed over the vast 
eXpanse of unsheltered prairie. 

The latter reminded one of the broad 


ocean, with its waving green grasssprinkled | i 
, loundation was by the swilt current en- 


over with early spring flowers, and dutted 
here and there with berds of cattle; while 
the berders on their tough little ponies, and 
with Mapping, broad-briiusmed, bate, dashed 
hither and thither after some stray animal, 
or siretched themselves lazily on the Soilt 
carpet of bright green grass, basking in the 
warin Spring sunshine. 


washed trom their perches by the relentiess 
waters, ax well a» our own peril, went to 
make a scene not easily forgotten. 

Hew many bours we sat there I kaow 
net, but in changing my posit.on I chanced 
to pnt my foot down, when, to my borror, 
I touad that the water had almost reached 
our seats. I communicated the tact to 
Gretchen, and again, with much difficulty 
and danger, we succeeded in cliinbing to a 
higherlevel. We had hardly secured our- 
selves when Gretchen wh .spered, ‘The 
tree is falling!" And, indeed. this 
appeared for aimoment to be actually the 
case. My heart seemed to cease beating, 
and I almost fost consciousness: but a 
friendly flash of lightning showed that the 
house, which bad remained partly on its 


tirely dislodged, and swinging round had 
struck the tree with great force as it was 


| corried on by the angry waters, 


Our tirst winter's experience often re- , 


called to my mind the poet's lines :— 
‘shut in from ali the world without, 
Content to let the north wind rear 


lu baffled rage at pane and door, * 


Reading and pleasant conversation be- 


tween my husband, Charlie and myself, of | 
far-away frienas, and times past avd gone, | 


eceupied our evenings; and with our son 
Rolla’s lessons and the dinner te look after 
—for Gretchen, a stout German girl whom 
we bad employed as maid-of-sil-work, had 
t» be taught many things in cookery—the 


time was very profiiably as weil as 
pleasantly spent. 

As spring came on, Charlie found it 
necessary tu be absent from bome for a 


There was, however, apparent- 
ly no danger to be apprehended either to 
himself or to us, for trampsin our thinly 
populated country were a rare occurrence ; 
and, 80 far as we were concerned, Gretchen 
was, in strength, a matel for any one man. 
Besides, we had a brace of pstols in the 
house which I lat learned to use very 
well, and, therefure, though my skill had 
never been tried ou anytuing but a target, 
I felt quite safe. 

The day my husband left home the sky 
Was overcast with Leavy clouds,and a8 nicht 
SetLin the rain came down in lony, slanting 
lines, at first slowly, but growing more 
steady until it became a torrent, and con- 
tinued raining at intervals tor four dava, 

At the close of the third day the herders 
caine to say they theugiit it best to move 
the cattle ww higher lands for fear of an 
overflow, though sucha thing had never 
happened in that vicinity so faras they 
were aware. We retired early, and I was 
lulled tu sleep by the patterol the rain on 
the roof. 

About midnigit [ was awakened bya 
roaring, rushing sound that IT «ould not 
account for, With a view of seeing what it 
was | stepped quictiv from the ved. As I 
did so I found there was water on the floor. 
1 turned the night-lan-p so that I could see 
better, andfound to iny surprise that parts of 
the floor were covered about three inches 
deep in water. What could it mean ? 

Toen the borror of a thood rus:.ed into 
my mind. I ran tothe window and peered 
into the inky darkness of the night. A 
vivid fash of lightning revealed a vast sea 
ot water around us, and I couid see the in- 
sidious foe slowly, bur Ssurelt, creeping In 
at both door and window, 

For a moment I stocd paralyzed with 
terror, when suddenly it occurred to ime 
that we night take refuge in a tree. This 
wasa large oak which yrew very near tie 
house, its huge branches spreading over 
the roof, and, on aceount the use to 
which it was trequentiv put by my 
husband, was called by us “the ‘Oblser- 
vatory.”” From its branches a view of tne 
surrounding country for many miles cruld 
be obtained, thus showing hiin the position 
of the cattle, and thereby Saving many 
neediess trips. For greater convenience in 
reaching its su:nimit, Charlie had caused a 
trap deor to be made in the rest of our 
house, access to which was secured by 
means of a ladder placed tor the purpose. 
This I saw was ouronly ineans of escape, 
for to reinain in the house any longer would 
be to inevitably perish. 

1 bastily awakened Rolla, and bale him 
get up and dress, telling bim of our danzer. 
I then ran to Gretchen’s room and found 
her already on he floor, and standing with 
clasped hands, staring wildiy round. 

“Gretchen, Gretchen! dress yourself 
quickly and come inte my room.” 1 said, 
and then hurried back Ww assist Rolla and 
get more clothing tor unyseit. 

After taking every precaution we could 
for our protection, and wrapping @ warm 


‘ 
tai 


shaw! around av Llree-tnontiis ad baby, 
' we started for our baven of reluye, the tree, 
I bade Gretchen go first, Rolla next, and I, 
with baby in univ aris, followed last of ali 
alwavatrving to keepa hand on iy vy, 
leat he s sid lowe his v 
' 
ar nh <S as - 
a = 
a te 
anxiety. a a intl lA yer 
surselVes securely seated in the tree, and 


we bad hardly dove so when, with a crasb- | 


The long hours of night and darkness 
dragged their weary lengths away, and it 
was with the deepest feelings of thankful- 
ness that I saw the first taint streak of 
dawn inthe eastern horizon. Surely the 


’ 


branebes of the tree upon our uncovered | 


suse began to exhibit signs quired of him if be would promise to offer 


a sacrifice within a year in return for «eure, 
But the boy, suddenly finding his voice, 
exclaimed, Pd nag ey ’ His father in as 
tonish ment ~ him speak again, and the 
boy spake again, and from that moment he 
was cured. 

The next miracie to be related is that of 
“a man of Torone who swaliowed leeches."’ 
This man, whiie sleeping saw a vision. It 
seemed to him that the god «ut n his 
breast with a knife, took out the lescbeh, 
gave them into his bands, and then sewed 
up bis breast again. When it was day the 


man went forth cured, having the leeches 


day never alawned or the sun rose on such , 


a dreary scene a8 was presented to us, 
Where yesterday were tresh spring grass 
and budding trees was to-day a waste of 
sullen water, with not a foot of dry land 
within amile ot us, As the morning ad- 
vanced I strained my eyes for the sight of a 
human fori, and I began to think that we 
Lad escaped a watery yrave wo perish of 
cold aud hunger ; for we were drenched to 
the skin, and the chill spring air see.ned to 
Strike to the very marrow of our bones, 
After a weary watcuing of I know not 
how many bours, we were yladdened by 
the sight of a boat, coutaining two men, 
cuning towards us; one, I ielt sure, was 
my husband, for 1 could recognize him even 


Taking a handkerchief from Rolla’s coat | 


al thac distance. 

pocket, I waved it and shouted as loudly as 
| could. The meu seemed to hear, for they 
stopped as though listeniag. I shouted 
again, and seon an answering Voice came 
back, and T saw them coming towards us, 
Noone can conceive the feeling of thank- 
tulness and joy that swept over me as I saw 
our rescuers so near at band, apd our dan- 
ger atan end, 

It was with difficuity that we descended 
from our elevated seats, as we were so be- 
nu:nbed wit cold as to be hardly able to 
move ourseives, but, with tie assistance of 
Charlie and his companions, we were placed 
salely in the boat, and before nany minutes 
we found ourselves againon flerra firma, 
and were soon enjoying tne cheertul fire 
blazing on one of our neighbor's hearths. 

AsI sat drying and warming myself, I 
saw wy husband looking at ine in astrange 
manner. 

“Wiinat is it, Charlie ?’’ I asked, laughing. 
“Has the night changed me to something 
terrible ?”’ 

“Why, no,’ said he. “But what is the 
matter wilh your hair, dear wifie?”’ 

I went to the mirror, and there a Strange 
sight greeted ny eyes, for ny bair, as biack 
aSa raven’s wing twelve hours ayo, was 


DOW a8 While as snow ! 





——_ 


THE MIRACLES OF ESCULAPILUS. 


YE will beyin eur account of the mir- 
acles of ASsculapiusthe pagan god of 
medicine by selecting one of the 

mm stecurious and eiaborate. It is called 
the iniracies of Pandarus or Thessaly, the 
man who had inarks (stiginata) upon his 
forehead, This man having lain down to 
sleephad a vision, Itseemed to him that 
the god of healing tied a bandage over the 
inarkes, and commanded hin when he had 
gone forth from the building to take off the 
bandaye and dedicate it a8 an offering in 
the temple. When it was day, Pandarus 
got up and took offthe bandage; he then 
saw G@.at the marks were removed trom his 
face and dedicated the bandage Ww the 
temple. 

A map named Alschines wishing to see 
into the building where the suppliants 
lay, climbed up into atree. It was now 
dark, and probably Aischines began to 
doze ; atany rate, he manayed to tail from 
his tree right into the quickset hb’dye of the 
place—a fences of stakes—and, literally, 
seratched out both his eves. Blind and 
suffering great pain, he went as a suppliant 
to the god, slept and was tealed. Euippos 
had had for six years a sSpear-head in his 
jaw ; while be was sleeping the god drew 
vuta spear bead and placed itin his band, 

Heraieus, a tianof Mytilene, had no hair 
on bis head, though he had a good imany on 
his cheeks; or, to state his case in the lan- 








yuage of the medern hair dresser, he was 
bald but had luxuriant whiskers, Being 
annoyed at the jestsof which lis appearance 
was nade the subject by other people, he 
wentand slept, and the god, by ancinting 
his head witha certain rewedy, tnade . 
hair to grow. Euphanes, a boy of EF pidau 
rus, being afflicted with a ygrie\ is ‘ ] 
slept. It seemed to 1 that cre ad 

j i sald t ' { 
+ 
pre t ar “4 } 


servauts, lurulbyg 


ia his hands. He had been led into 
swallowing the leeches by the perfidious 
conduct of his step-mother, w threw 


them into a beverage that he was drinking. 

But the healing powers of Asculapius 
found soope for their exercise even in the 
case of snanemate objects, as witness the 
tollowing story: certain youth was 
geing down tw the temple of Epidaurus, 
sartying in a bag some of his master’s 
property, ainong which was a Kothon or 
cup of earthenware. When he was about 
ten furlongs from the temple he had the 
misfortune to fall, his burden with him. 
For this coustant servant of the antique 
world, the breakage pt his master’s china 
seeins to have had in it an element of 
senousness which it bas no longer for 
the medern domestic,and it was with real 
grief that he perceived that the kothon, the 
very cup from whjch his tnaster was accus- 
tome? to drink, was broken. He sat down 
and began to try ina hopeless manner to 
put the pleces together. At this juncture, 
there came by a certain wayfarer, who on 
seeing him, ed<dressed hii thus: Where 
tore, ©) miserable creature, are you vainly 
endeavoring t+ put together the pieces of 
that cup? why, noteven Aisculapiua, the 
god of Epidanrus, could mend its broken 
limbe!"” Having beard this, the lad put up 
the fragments in his bag, and proceeded on 
his way. On reaching the temple, he ance 
more opened the bag, and, behold, took out 
from thence the cup, inade whole. The 
servant teld bis master all that had been 
said and done, and the inaster dedicated the 
cupte the god of healing. This is called 
the wmiracie of the “Kothon.”’ 

SO 


THe Great Musictans.—Madame Ma 
terna,the greatest of living dramatic singers, 
is the daughter of a poor pedagogue in 
Syria, <hristine Nilsson was a ragged 
Street singer. Jenny Lind was a peasant 
ehid. Casepanini was aservant. Brignols 
wasacook. Nicolini ‘tended bar.” Had 
not Rossini given Albani instruction, the 
furst balfof the century inight have tacked 
a great coutralto. Her successors—Cary, 
Finily Winant, and Hope Glenn—are siim- 
ply American girls, whose nobility is in 
true bearts and notin coronets The Bach 
family, illustrious musicians for 200 years 
were always % poor that they had ts take 
lessons fromeeactiother. Balfe was theson of 
an Irwhorttaer. Boethoven's mother was 
acvok’s daughter. Haydn's father was a 
wheel-wright. ¢rung’l who has written the 
nest delicious dance tnusic, learned to sing 
while his lather wove stockings. Lucca isa 
peasants daugiiter. Paganini was born 
and bred in want. Schumann's childhood 
wasspentin a print-shop, The father of 
Liet beid a petty government Soffice. 
Wagner's tather was a police court Dog- 
berry. The only representative of royait 
who attained a respectable place in music 
Was a woman—the Princess Amelia, sister 
of Frederick the Creat. 

—_ -  -~<-— 

“SNAIL Fak™s.’'—‘Snail farins” 
introduced in Switzerland, where 
tnany gardens round in the Grisons are 
used for Ube sole cultivation of tie delicacy. 
Children gather tue snails off the hedges in 
suumper and place them on bustes in the 
farms. There they are fed on refuse vego- 
tabie leavesjand surrounded by athick bar- 
nierof sawdust,which prevents their escape, 
When cold weather comes the snails grow 
fatand bury tiewmselves in the sawdust wo 
begin their long winter sleep, but they are 
soon ooliected and sent off to Italy to be 
seid for BH. and 8.50 per basket of two 
cw. 


have 


been 


> - 


arge Kevnan &nail is still eaten by 
nial epicures and called a great 
Thev are raised in snail bouses 
and fed on Coumien white paper, 
—=> +> 


A Physician's Fetimate. 


THe 
Con 


. 
baits 


delicarv. 


Dr. John W. Williaumon, Danville, Va, 
bas been using Compound Oxygen in bis 
own case and in 4 nuinber of cases which be 
wes met able to cure under ordinary medi- 
ileal treatinent. Hesays: 

“Tt os certainly the tost valuable and 
reliable treatrnent I know in all chronie 
dixaxes. Itcuresdiseasesol different types 
fromm thease for which it is preseribed, as in 


my own case. For twenty-five vears I had 
suffered°with hemorrhoids, whicb bad re 
sisted all treatinent, and I never expected 
te relieved, but Go tv surprise, after [ 
was cured ofauy bronchial and lung trouble 
by the use of Compound Oxygen tor three 
weeks, I found inysellentirely relieved of 
piles, and they have oot returned. Hu:an- 
tvs u erinoestiinable oblivations to you 
for t tre«iuttion of atreatinent so valua 
i 4 I Ind Oxvger 
oy 
Se. I adeiplia, Pa 

















Dur Uoung Folks. 


BY bk. LIN Weel SMITE. 





AVERY child in the little town of Pen- 
vance wasin the greatest state of excite. 
4 ment at the arrival of a circus—a real 
beautitul circus, with its numbers of borses 
and sinall ponies, as well as performing 
dogs and pigs, and ldon't know wha els 
besides. Yes there was no doutst alrout it, 
nothing could be tore delizhtfu: than a 
circus, and what lucky boys and giris were 
they who had some kind friend to tance 
theta to aee it! One of ite ypreatest attrac 
tions was a sinall boy, who rode beautifully, 
jumped through hoops covered aith paper, 


and turned somersaults in a wav which 
tuade every boy's heart bound with envy. 
Poor Spindles ! [think they would have 


been sorry if they knew how frightened he 
as, how he trembled in every liuiwh, aud 
was often cruclily beaten try Monsieur Pedro 
when be failed to do any of his) tricks. 
“Faney," the children would sav, ‘how 
nice it must be to wear 
wd velvet knee-breeches, 
such a lovely horse toride [° And Spi 
who looked at their happy faeces, and 
how merry they were and wellcared-tor 
iby their ‘fathers and mothers, would sigh 
tohbimself, “Alas, how unhappy an -! ] 
wish | had someone telovwe tne too.’ Like 
swort of far-away dream he diiuly remem- 
bered a beautiful louse anf garden 
hie played about, anda iadv with a 
whom be called 


A MTa« 1 «ment 
and ty have 


such 


tridies, 


sa 


Wiere 


sweet 


face and gentile Volee, 

‘nother,’ and then—then he could met re 
collect any more, but he felt sure it wasnt 
alla dream, and he feit certain that Mon 
sieur Pedro and lis bard, til-te:nqpered waite 
were not reallv tos father and treother 


though they pretended they were. 
Poor little Spindles ! Many atime did Le 


sob bimself to sle Ke feeling, aly! so lonely 
and iniserable. donut think any clild 
would have care! toexchange their happy 


home for his, in spite of his baving a veivet 
eoat to wear and @ tine horse te ride, 

The last reigelat belore Morse ur Pedro 
and his company left Penzance a special 
company was aivertised. The circus wos 
to be Hit with electric light, and Spindies 
was to doa wonderful Jump threigh two 
hyops at once, hivervone was going, and 
everyouse wason tue tiptee ol excitement 
and delight. 

“Ooh, sir,”’ 
‘*pray let ne off. ‘ 
do it—never, never, 
bands in despair. 

“None of that rubbish, you voung idiot,’ 


bittle 
newer try 
wrung his 


Spindles, 
able to 


seobebvedd 
l ml ail 
and le 


peror 


shouted Monsieur Pedro, staking hii 
roughly by the collar, “or it will be the 
worse for you,” and catching up a strap 


which lay near, he shook it at the shrinking 
child. 

“Yes; that’s what he wants, the coward,” 
exclaimed Madame Pedro. ‘A more obsti- 
nate, sulky little wreteh I never saw.” 

Poor boy! It was asad heart whiel beat 
under his pay coat when he walked tnto the 
ring amidst a blaze of light, and how terri- 
bly frightened he felt when he beard the peo- 
ple clapping and shouting, “Here's Spin- 
dies! Bravo, Spindles. 

“Don't he look white and thin, daddy ?”’ 
said a pretty litthe girl wine sat with her fa- 
ther near the entrance of the creus, 

“Tndeed be does, Nancy. Poor wee chap 
I expect be has a har! Gine of it 

“But daddy, don’t vou think Le tithes 
wearing those fine clothes and bav iy eal 
horse to ride?” 

“| think,’ smiled daddy, “he would 
rather, much rather have a hit do tather and 
mother to love Lim, and a happy home like 
vours. J] never Saw atmere miserable face 
in my life.” 

Nancy was 80 lnpressed 
the Cause, that she 


saaicd rie 
Spindles with the gre 


with this view of 
thing, and watched 
ttest nterest when 
Pedro lifted him ou te his) horse, amd he 
stood up and began to ride rm und the ring 
aimldst the delighted shouts of the children. 
Faster and faster played the b and 
quicner and quicker cautered the lorse, 
‘Twice were the hoops beld upin tronteot the 
elild, Dut each tithe his courage failed hii, 
and his eves tilied with lears. 

“You'd better do it this time, you: young 
rascal,’ miuttered Pedro, “ormo supper for 
you to-night.” 

Driven to desperation, 


and, 


Spindics nerved 


bimoself for Chis terrifiie juiip. 
“One, two, three,” cried the clowns. 
“An! shrieked the crowd, «ss the horse 


galloped by riderless, and Spindles fellina 
helpless Leap on the ground. 

‘“Getup,”’ growled Pedro, tliis 
shaming, and be took beid of the boy se 
roughly be toaned with pain. 


**trone of 


**Sipare ' shaaine cried the crowd, and 
Nanev's fatber ran down, and, seizing tlin 
bv the shoulder, said, 

“+ Leave this child to me, vou Villain; I 
want to see if le ts real. lie was unfit 
tr take that pussy ani it was eruel to try 
and made timidaos 

Pear triexnt 1 > iggy atta 

ny chu ; 

your ae yg tl 
TT i . I 
" 

lor Spiodies 

His lest aru: was 
after setting it as wel. as b ld, the kind 
doctor rdered a Carriage r rial 4 1. bid 
ding Naucy getin, laid bin gent thie 


seal 


pr waite. 


THE SATURDAY 


“Now,” said he to Monsieur Pedro, who 
stood by, looking ashamed and frightened, 
“Tam going to take the boy home with me 

| forteonight. You can come to my bLouse 
tounorrow, and we will settle what is to be 

| done. But he will aot be able te move tor 
some days to come ; remember that 

It was rather a long drive te N«neral- 
verne, and Spindles could not help tecan- 
ing allthe time in a way which was retifal 
tohear. At last they drove up Ur the he all 
door, Nancy jumped out and ran tte tbe 
drawing-room, where «a lady was sitting 
reading. 

“Obl, auntie,” sheeried, -reathlessly, “we 
have got the poor little etreus boy with us. 
He has broken his arin, and daddy bas set 
it, and—and’—Naney couldn't go on for 
wantot breath and excitement, and whilst 
Mrs. Rashleigh was trying to understand 
what she treant, Dr. Seobell cane in, and, 
laving Spindles on a sola, he sail, 

“Here, Molly, [have brought you sone, 
one to look alter, who wants good nursing 
and plenty of good things to eat. But 
Molly, vou are not .istening to me; what's 
the matter? Why, Molly!" and he stared 
in astonishment as his sister, with a great 
scream flung berself on ber knees by the 
sofa, erving, “Ob, iy darling, mv bew! 
You have come back to ine at last. Have I 
found you atter all these vears? Thank 
trod! Ob, thank God!’ With trembling 
hands she pushed the hair off bis forehead, 
and showed the astounded doctor a large 
redsear. “See! Don't vou remember when 
he fell down and cut hbitnself, and how 
frightened we were, and what a dreadful 
mmark it inade? You said it would be fer 
lite. Not know him! My darling, your 
mothercould never forget you. Could she, 
mvyown?” 

And Spindles, smiling contentediy up at 
her, knew he had found the real end of hes 
(ireais at last. 

Yes: it was even so, 
turned out to be no other than 
Jack Rashleigh, who had been stolen away 
from a careless nurse when left in her 
charge in the Park. In vain, large rewards 
were offered, and search tnade tar and near. 
The broken-hearted parents could find ne 
trace of their only cluid, and now, after 
three weary years, a kind Prowl, 
denee had restored hhitn to ther. 
With what thankful hearts, did Colonel 
and Mrs, KRashleigh bend over their boy's 
bed that night, and how astonished Pedro 
was, When he came next day, to hear that 
Spindles had found bis father and mother 
Iie contessed to Dr. Seobell that he had 

got him from some gipsies, thinking be 
could train him to ride well, and so prove an 
attraction to his cireus, At first be blustered 
and swore, and said he tust be paid for 
his loss; but Dr. Seobell shut the doer in 
his face, and threatened hin with the perliee 
if hie did not take binwelf off pretty quiek- 
ly, which he was only too glad toe ce. 

” Little Jack—for so we must eall bim— 

was tenderly nursed back tte health and 

happiness, Nancy and he bad many a fine 

gaine of play together, and very often did 

she say to her daddy, “Oh, daddy, wasn't 

itlucky vou and me did goto the cireus 
that night, or we never should Lave teund 
out that ‘Spindles’ was really peer little 

Jack ?’’ 

- ——_— © - 


ABOUT SNAILS. 


Nanev's “cireus-boy” 
her eversin, 


1 ERMAN country children have a 
( quaint little rhyine to ask the snail to 
put out her horus. Translated, its mean- 

ing is like this : 


**sapatl, steadl, Veour fever bacet how 
Show mie the tour atechecheoms t th ‘ 
(or TE shall piteh vou Into the diteh, 
And the crows that come to the d 
Will wobble vou up, gobble » j 


In some parts of the south of England 
the children juvite the snail at 


ly. They chant over aud over: 


or prriite- 


‘Snail, ali, ¢ ue 
ddr else Til teat ua ack A> a 
This sounds very cruel, but they can't 
mean it can thev? 

Near Exeter the country chiidrer 


more fanciful rhyine 
“Ssaiabl, seeadl, steeeve ent s i 
Father and miecther are dead 
Brother and ster are ' ‘ a-Si 
Bepying for barley -bread 
The snail's parents and relations are 


meant, not theirown. This remiods us 
what the Ifthe brown Italiu 
in Naples: they sing te the 
outand show his hornsS,as the smal. 
is laughing at hin, becsuse she bas now a 
better little snail at lemme. In some parts 
of the south of Lreland there ts a prether 
riivine than anv of these, and it asks bin 
to come OUL lo See 4 real Visibter : 
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tuck thernselves in, horns and all. One no- 
tices tLe two long borns most, but they have 
amber pair of very sunali ores as well. In 
winter they sleep all the time In sume crev- 
ice of an old garden wall, or in a little hole 
in the greund covered with toss anid 
leaves. 

We often bear of “fattening-up” geese 
and tarkeys, but how funny it seunds t 
talk of tatlening upasnail. The Romans. 

“ez. long ago, kept snails in special gar- 
dems and fattened them on meal and boiled 
wine, and ate them at their feasts, There 
are sili snail gardeusin many places on 
the (omtinent, but they are not fed on 
ixiied wine now. In England, as late as 
James the First's time, they were made in- 
io a favorite dish with sauce and spices. 
The Italian peasants think large brown 
*naiis agreat treat; and the yipsies in 
many places make dinners and suppers of 
the common little ‘‘shell-a-mnuddies.” A 
larger kind are sold to be taken as acure by 
poopie who are ill. 
> --_ —>——-—=~— 


CuMARACTER IN WALKING. —It is well to 
beware of the man who carries his left 
t«2 in toward his right in walking, giving 
the impression that his right foot tarns out, 
and his left footturns in. This man is a 
natural petty larcenist. He may, perbaps, 
have never stolen in his life, but that was 
because of fear or lack of opportunity ; but 
all the same he is liable atany Uime to se- 
puester uncousidered trifles tor mere wan- 
teouness. He 1s of a kleptoinaniac nature, 
but be isnot nearly so dangerous as the 
roan whe deliberately lifts bis leg up from 
the thigh as though be were going upstairs, 
The wan is a natural and an educated vil- 
lain. In England, where the treadmill ts 
used iu prisons, nay convicts acquire that 
peculiar step; but it is the natural, careful, 
eat-like tread of the criminal. The girl who 
walks with a flat foot, planted squarely on 
the ground as though she wanted t» grow 
there, may not be aS attractive as the grr! 
wiih the arched instep, but she ts 4 go i 

better natured. Sheis sure to be a 
ge««l nurse, kind-heartea, syinpathetie, 
and anxious to bear the burdens of others ; 
while tbe girl witn the arched foot is near- 
ly sure to be seifish, aud certain to be aa» 
queue if she walks on her toes. The man 
ef short, nervous step is always a 
business .nan of energy; ut if the 
Stride is from the knee only, he is cold and 
seifish, caring for no one but himself. 
Phe man whose stride is loug, and, at the 
samme tine energetic, 1S generally bright, 
always erratic, often conceited, al ways care- 
jews, trond of adiniration, and, while often a 
goal fellow, generally unreliable. The di- 
piomat and the financier have a simeoth, 
and gliding walk, bard to deseribe but casy 
to recognize. Great Statesmen and vreat 
plulanthropists always have a loose Shai- 
bling gait, which comes from thinking 
about others more than abvout themse: ves. 
The strut of the vain man, the teeterina tip 
oft the *«lude,’’ the lounging gait of the an 
emploved inan,are all too familiar t> call for 
a description. To say that a person walks 
lke a jladv or gentleman is bigh prats.. 
The gait can never be picked up in after 
life; itimust be born in atnan or woran, 
and cultivated in early youth. Itis lost te 
aman when he falls into bad ways: fer, s 
surely as he loses his consciousness or ree- 
titude and pride of honor, so surely will te 
pick up the gait of the loafer. An bhenest 
man, gentile or situple, never walks 
thief, and the thief can never counterfeit ti 
gait of an honest nan, butin attempting ¢t 
apply these rules to men, one knows that 
must be remeuibered that all thieves are 
m4 caught, and all suspected persons are 


t 
mot su bad. 
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SELF-POSSESSION is SOMeEtiINng Apeart 
frou ability. [tis more in one direectivn, 
and less in another. Many persons of great 
abilities are paintully lacking ino seli-ps 
session, and others of very sinall powers 
are rarely ata loss. It comes rather through 
a tair degree of self-knowledge and a prac- 
tical exercise of those abilities, great or 
stuall, which we do possess, Our own ex- 
perience shows us this, Most of us are 
s|I-possessed in at least one direction, and 
that we shali find to be the case in a#&hich 
we bave had the tnost constant practice and 
the best opportunities of testing curseives. 
Ibe mechanic or business inan, or artist or 
philosopher, may be undecided, vaciliating, 
constrained and ill at ease in general seo- 
ciety, or in political circles, or ina hundred 
aber situations; but in their respective er- 
ploywments, or in tnatters closely connected 
with them, they at once assume acaiim apd 
assured tnanner that tells of their regained 
sel l- possession. 

ee 


LEAKNING and life, that which is Known 
in the world and that which is to be done 
im the world, stand ever against each 
vather, and the perpetual probiem is tow 
they shall be brought together. two 
Strong menu who gaze into each other's 
eves, and know that they oug 
standing hand in hand ; 


Like 
bat to i 


iike two great 


prowmontories Which stand and watch each 
Aber, nd feel the sea which runs bhe- 
tween, and yet fee Inder the sea the 
=“ ee p ol Lia nuocts earth “A 
MAReCS Lie e—s) iearping a 
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THINGS THAT DON’T CHANGE. 





rEVHERE are not a great many of them, 
unless we excet such things as lie be- 
rond the control of nan. 

Tbe living world goes on in the saine old 
way—the trees grow, and the birds dy, and 
the insects swarin, the bee builds its cell, 
and the hornet fashions his paper bouse, 
and the crocodile crawisin the mud, as they 
have always done. 

But wherever :nan can interfere, he is 
sure to be on hand, with bis toolsand en- 
gines and dynamite, levelling bills and fill- 
ing up valleys and cutting canals and bridg- 
ing rivers, and in brief, changing the gen- 
eral appearance of things in the most mis 
cel aneous tnanpner. 

[t is, however, in his way of doing things 
that we see the greatest change—in the new 
teols that he uses, and the new machines 
that he invents, and the new processes that 
be devises. 

The blacksmith is one vocation which is 
net likely to be encroached upon, and that 
is the shoeing of horses, 

I! any sulystitute for the present iron shoe 
should ever be ivtroduced, and horses 
should be shod with gutta-percha 
and India-rubber, the work of the black- 
sith might be ended, but not otherwise, 

The shoes themselves he is no longer 
ecaliel upon to make; they are turned out 
by the cart-load from the great manufac- 
ones, but no tnachine could possibly ad- 
just toe shoe to the horses feet. 

The poter’s-wheel, spoken of in the Old 
Testament, is still in use, and vessels are 
moulded by band, as they were in the days 
of the patriarchs, 

The gold-beater continues to pound the 
samme old way; the diamond-cutter grinds 
the precious siones by the same old process; 
the Soune-mason picks at the granite with 
the same old tools; the house- painter han- 
dles bis brushes as they bave always been 
bandied; the gilder lays on tne delicate gold 
leas Slowly and carelully as ever; the book- 
binder stitches and pastes and presses—per- 
baps witha little more facility than formerly 
but with correspondingly frail results; the 
tinker svlders the tin, the barber shaves his 
custowers, the boot-black shines, the house- 
keeper makes up the bed, and washes and 
dusts and sweeps, all in the same old way, 
the patent carpet-sweeper proving a failure 
because it carried off the carpet with the 
dust. Sothere area few things left thus 
far untoucbed by the ruthless progress of 
machinery. 

There isan instrument which keeps its 
place among the thingswhich are unchanged 
baving :ong azo reached the point of per- 
fection, beyond which it is, of course, im- 
poesible to yo. 

Itisa fantastic looking thing, and it is 
Mranze that anybody should ever have 
thougut of giving it just the shape that it 
Las 

it is a small affair, Dut it is capable ot be- 
ing made to do wonderful feats. 

fue harpsichord of our great-grandmoth- 
ers goes for nothing by the side of a 
modern pianoforte; the “flutes and soft- 
reeorders’ of ancient days could not 
compete with the elaborate and many- 
keyed Instruments of our time ; “David's 
siemn harp’? would stand no con pari- 
“nm with a modern harp; the trum- 
pets that brayed on Moun. Zion, with their 
tong, loud, monotonous note, would hardly 
be tolerated in the orchestra; the old organ, 
«ith its ponderous keys and wheezy pipes 
weuld be counted as a mere “box of 
whistles’? in comparison with tbe grand 
and marvellous instruments which modern 
art has constructed ; but through all these 
changes the violin holds its place of suprem- 
acy, unaltered and unimproved, and the 
vid Is counted better than the new. 

With such a text to start from as 
that don’t change,”’ it is rather Strange that 
should be inclined to write about 
violins, and pottery, and horse-shocing. and 
bouse-painting ; itis by no means a pocticat 
or senlinental view of the subject. 

Pais may be; but wien a man is well on 
in lite be is not halt so likely to moralise 
about tue mutability of all human things as 
tue romantic youth, who looks at affairs in 
the light of fancy, and not of ex perience. 

You hear a great deal more from him 
about “blighted hopes,” and “the flicht of 
tune,” and “the ever-chanying aspects of 
tee world,” than you do troin one who has 
lived through it all and knows what it 
lmecaus. 

The deepest 
self in tropes 
lurins Of Speech. 

Wuen I look around and see how things 
are changed, how one generation las passed 
away and another taken its place, how the 
bavits and opinions of nen have clanged 
bow the old houses have vanished and 
pretentious structures risen in their place, I 
a a inclined to- sit down in silence 
and meditate than to ¢g ‘ , 
aed ae to gush forth in any rhet 

Some things uever change, and among 
them are tue best gifts thata kind Provi. 
dence has bestowed upon us. It 1s only the 
forims which are chargeable. 5 
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feeling does not express 
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8O LONG! 





**But a week Is so long !** he said, 
With a toss of his curly head. 

*Wne, two, three, four, five, six, seven '— 
Seven whole days? Why in six, you know 
(You said it yourself—you told me so), 

The great God up in beaven 
Made all the earth and the seas and skies, 
The trees and the birds and the butterflies ; 

How cen I wait for my seeds to grow ?"" 


**But a month is so long !°* he said, 
With a droop of his bovish head. 
**Hear me count—one, two, three, foar— 
Four whole weeks and three days more ; 
Thirty-one days, and each will creep 
A> the shadows craw! over yonder steep ; 
Thirty-one nights and I shall be 
Watching the stars climb up the sky, 
How cau I wait till a month is o'er 7°" 


**But a year is so long,’ he said, 
Uplifting his bright young head, 
**All the seasons must come and go 
(over the hills with footsteps slow — 
Autumn and Winter, Summer and Spring : 
, for a bridge of gold to fling 
Over the chasin deep and wide, 
That I might cross to the other side, 
Where she ts waiting—my love, my bride !"° 


**Ten years mag be long [°° he said, 
Slowly raising his stately head, 
**But there's mach to win, there is much to lose; 
A man wust labor, a man must choose, 
And he must be strong to wait ! 
The years may be long, but who would wear 
The crown of honor must do and dare, 
No time has he to toy with fate 
Who would climb to manhood’s high estate.** 
**Ah ! life isnot long !°* he said, 
Bowing his grand white head 
*“one, two, three, four, tive, six, 
Teu times seven—seventy — 
Seventy vears ! As swift their Aight 
As swallows cleaving the moruing light, 
Or goleéen gleams at even. 
Life is short as a Summer night— 
How long, © God, ts eternity ?** 
— A <a — 


BY ONE’S OWN HAND. 


even 


MONG the ancients suicide was very 

frequently resorted to, sometimes for 

the most trivial reasons, and was consid- 

ered part of their code of religion and 
honor. 

By the Romans, especially, it was regard- 


unfrequently leads to incapacity for action, 
and finally to inability to live. 

In what may be designated, as compared 
with European countries, the topsy turvy 
nations of China and Japan, suicide is quite 
an institution, and is apparently looked 
upon as a fine art ; so much so, that in the 
latter country the sons of people of quality 
exercise themselves in their youth for five 
or six years, in order that they may kil! 
themselves, in case of need, with grace anc! 
elegance. 

It a functionary of the Japanese gower: 
ment has incurred disgrace, he is allowe:!\> 
put an end to his own life, which spa: - 
him theignominy of punishment at thx 
hands of others, and secures the reversion 
ot his place to his son. 

All government officials are provided with 
a habit of ceremony,made ot hempen cloth, 
necessary for such an occasion ; the sight of 
this garment must serve, we should think, 
as a perpetual menace, and as a warning 
not to stray trom the right path. 

As soon as the order commanding sui- 
cide has been communicated tu a culprit, be 
invites his friends to a feast, and takes for- 
mal leave of them ; then, the order of the 
court having been read over to him, he 
makes his ‘‘last dying speech and confess- 
ion,’’ draws his sabre, and cuts himself 
across the body or rips himself up, when a 
confidential servant at once strikes off his 
head. 

In China, also, the regulations tor self 
destruction are rigorously defined and car- 
ried out ;a mandarin who can boast of the 
peacock’s feather is graciously allowed to 
choke himself by swallowing gold-leat ; 
while one of less lofty rank, who is only 
able to sport a red button on his cap, is 
ob'iged to rest content with the permission 
to strangie himself with a silken cord 

In {ndia, the voluntary self-immolation 
of widows on their deceased husbands’ ftu- 





ed quite in the light of a national custom, | 


and by their laws a man was justified in 
killing himself when worn out by lasting 
pain or lingering disease, or burdened with 
a load of debt, or even from sheer weari- 
ness of lite. His will was valid, and, if in- 
testate, his heirs succeeded him. 

Among the illustrious individuals of for- 
mer times who quitted this world voluntar- 
ily and prematurely, we find the names of 
Demosthenes, Antony and Cleopatra, Cato, 
Ifannibal, Cassius and Brutus, and many 
others. 

Suicide was looked upon as a cardinal 
virtue by the Stoics, whose tounder, Zeno, 
hanged himself at the ripe old age of 98. 
The custom 
Lucretius and the Epicureans. 


j 


neral pyre, was, until recently, a universal 
practice, and still takes place occasionally 
in secret, though very properly discouraged 


| by the government. 


' 





The philosophers of old spoke of it as ‘a | 


justifiable escape from the miseries of lite; 
and as ‘‘the greatest indulgence given to 


man,’’ Diogenes even going so far as to le- | 
clare that ‘‘the nearer to suicide the nearest | 


to virtue.” 

The ideas of the ancients concerning this 
practice underwent a great change after the 
time of Constantine the Great, with the ad- 
vancement of the Christian retigion, which 
nas always discouraged suicide, and regard 
ed it as one of the degrees of murder. 


ee 


In some paris of the Eastern Indies the 
natives vow suicide in return for boons so 
licited for their idols ; and in fulfisment of 
this vow, fling themselves from lofty preci 
pices, and are dashed to pieces. Or they 
will destroy themselves atter having had a 
quarrel with any one, in order that their 
blood may lie at theiradversary’s door. 

Suicide is but rarely met with in old peo 
ple, and is also very uncommon in children, 
although instances are recorded otf quite 
young children hanging or drowning them 


| selves on being reproved or punished for 
yas also highly commended by | 


some wrong-doing. 
— 


i (brains of old. 


The tongue’s not steel, yet it cuts 
The worst wheel of a cart creaks most 
Trade knows neither friend nor kisdred 
Wise men care not tor what they cannot 
have. 
A wise man sometimes changes his mind 
a fool never 
How much of all this world’s misery i- 


| self-procured ! 


During the middle ages, when religious | 


sentiment was predominant, instances of 
self-destruction were few and far 
these few being caused mostly by the mo- 


notony of monastic life ; but with the Ren- 


between, | 


| to the 


aissance was revived a modified form of 

Stoicism, with, of course, a return of sui 

cide. 
In More’s ‘‘Utopia,’’ the inhabitants of | 


the happy republic, when, from sickness or | 
I'll speak him fair, and trust him uct. 


old age, they are become a burden to them- 
selves and all about them, are 


exhorted— | 


but in no wise compelled—by their priests | 


to deliver themselves voluntarily from their 
‘prison and torture,’’ or to allow others to 
effect their deliverance. 

To the somewhat melancholy tendency of 
the Elizabethan period and the psychologi- 
cal studies of Shakspeare, succeeded a long 
period of calm ; but towards the end of the 
the mod- 


eighteenth century began era of 


Phis differs es 


ern suicidal melancholy 

sentially from the suicidal era { the in 
easing analyzing soul, eternally rooding 
ver the insoiuble problems W he nce ? 


W hither ’ which disordered state no 





Among all the virtues humility, the low 
est, is pre-eminent. 

He that speaks doth sow, 
his peace doth reap 

The highest exercise of charity is charity 


uncharitable. 


that holds 


he 


Never apologize for a long letter; 
only add to its length, 

Stop talking over evils which beset thy 
path, and goto work to remove them 


He that speaks me fair and loves me not, 


you 


In education, whatever appeals to the un 
derstanding, also strengthens the memory. 
| 


Egotism, vanity and selfishness spoil con 


| wersation far more than deficlency of talent 


} 
' 


Noisy merriment and laughter are p 


| sure signs of happiness; true joy is comm _ 
emotion. 
To all intents and purposes he who w 
not open his eyes for the present, a- . 
that cannot 
A good heart ind a clear conscience brir g 
happiness, ¥ riet i ‘ 
I hn . | 5 
I 
. + ! pia 
t rary, Ww pake t ; 
4 are 
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) ress who was on the stage forty vears ago, 
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Femininities. 


A woman's tears are silent orators. 


Love is blind—especia!ly if the girl is 
Tieh. 

No woman dresses below herself from 
mere caprice. 

Young ladies who will not marry when 
they have a chance, Miss it. 

The gitls complain that the times are so 
hard the vroung men can’t pay their addresses 

Previous to 1760 the French would not 

potatoes, It being supposed thar they would cause 

ait. 

A woman's reason for being an old maid: 
she bald a mind te marry, but she could 
ber mind, 


net marry to 
In the number of years they have reigned, 
Queen Victoria stands ninth among the sovereigns of 
the world. 
A Michigan couple 
day, and divorced the next. 
her Gret pie. 


were married one 
She had bad tuck with 


We cannot neglect ourseives without in- 
juring others ; we cannot neglect others without iu- 
juring ourselves. 


A Western paper delivers this short lec. 
ture on woman: **‘Woman is superior to man where 
he is inferior to she.” 


“Yes,” sighed Bessie, “before marriage 
Will professed to be willing to di@for.me,-and now 
I declare he 
vor 

We think that it must somewhere be 
writter? that the virtues of mothers shall eceas:onally 
be visited on their children, as well As the sins of their 
fathers. 

The ladies of Marie Antoinette's time 
made the sacrifice to their beauty of sleeping in a 
sitting postare, with their backs propped wp with 
pillows. 

A Southern editor expresses the opinion 
that all angels are blondes. This may be but 
it would be bazarding too much to say that all blondes 
are angrel- 


true, 


In order to start out in life with the new 
year, an ambitious couple in the West married 
last New Vear’s nicht just as the clock tolled out the 
hear of Iz 

Roller-skating is put in the Same category 
with corsets by a *‘friend of humanity.** -ug- 
gests that both should be prohibited by constitutional 
amendment. 


were 


who 


Some one says women live longer than 
men. This is undoulstedly so. We know a young act 
andl she ix 


only thirty now. 

If at home he finds no rest, and is there 
met with bad temper, jealousy, and gloom, or 
-alled with complaints and censure, hope 
and be sink-~ tute despair. 


as- 
Vanishes, 


A ‘‘sales-lady’’ wants a position in a re 
would like to find 
wouwen, as they were 


A **bar gentleman’ 
Men and 
seem to be going out of 


tailing sto.e. 
a place in a saloon 
called in the Bible, 
a rapid rate. 


An eminent 


sshion at 


English professor advises 
girls net to marry tobacconalians and drinkers. This 
would have the effect of making a yreat many Eng- 
lish spinsters unless the present race of men made a 


great improvement 


; 


hav 


Beauty has been the delight and torment 
of the world ever -ince it 
felt it« influence so 
ne of them ha-Ieft 


e krew tom 


the 


~“tothly that 


began ; philosopher 


Alitheest ever 


soe saving or other whiel 


well the power of it 


paper the 


of yvouny women 


ated that 


A Western 

Ames AF aMlcong Linen 
West attending a school there : 
trina Eagle Feather, Frankie 
Maud Ech Hawk, Faanie Crow 
Maggie High Pipe, Littic 


following 
from the var 

Kessie Big Soldier 
Bear, Filla Man Chief. 
Funice Bear Shield, 


gives 


Spider 


A market woman at Peoria, Ill, avoids 


paving an election bet because she had read of the 

shvleck performance she was to wheela mar 

sround the public square, but declares that there wa 

nothing tre vend about wheellng the clothe 

an<d that i mveteyeo without them, or not a 
“Nv, ma’am exclaimed the provoked 

t g man toa young lad: who, on the refusal f 

fa r.te had a-ked lim ‘uo ecompany ber te . 

: lad t pila ~« fiddle to any 

‘No one ashed yout play second fiddle, rey 

the girl, th a smulis “Tl only asked yout be om 
a : 


A widow in Japan who 1s willing to think 


natrim %, wears Lor hair tied and twisted roand 
horizontally across the 


wack of the bead Were that the custom in thi« coun- 


hair-pin placed 


Ge< writes adl agoreditor, we hould throw down 
© at atewace engage in the manufacture f 
gx neil aif-; 


Baltimore lady, recently deceased, re 


A 


sted on her death-bed that eight of ber ladys 

| friemd~ should act a+ pall-bearers at her funeral, aod 

at her casaet -heuld be trimined with white «atin 

vith gold fringe Als», that the voung ladles should 

r white satin dress with wreaths» and flowing 

ve smd that each carry a white lily ler desire 
were 1 wit 


The perfect Woman is as beautiful 


vont even get his life insured in my fa- , 
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News Notes. 


Irelan.! has but ten theatres. 


Hard coal at Helena, Montana, is $23 a 


ton 

Beet gall ix an infallible remedy for poi- 
son ty emake lite. 

England consumes annually five timesas 
much tea ac coffee 

The principal pawn shopin Mexico is run 


by the (-coterament 


o- 


Tomatoes are being used by a Florida 
farmer to ‘meake vinegar. 

Chewing gum is prescribed by a New 
York physician for dyspeptic. 

Wood is worth €12 a cord in Tombstone, 
Arizona, and scarce at that price. 

From 1530 to 1884 no less than 248 peers 


of the British realm “ere created, 


Colored messenger boys are employed by 
the Wester Loten ( ompany in Savannah. 


Telegraphing rates to some points are 


tery altmeret ae « half a century 


ago. 

In Londen 140 tons of chloride of lime 
are ails 
lets. 


“ap as purstage was 


eeed four the deoderizing of the sewer out- 


Charles Taylor. colored, was recently ad 


mitted ¢ the court. of the State of Yew 


Vor’ 


practice in 


Slow breeding mammals, such as horses, 


can inereac (reotn a single pair te Mite in forty 


tear. 


Four hundred dollars Was paid recently 


Vey a eitize f PitteBeld, Mass... for an African gray 
parte 

The city physicians of Atlanta, Ga., re 
crite a ealart f Sicente a dav and furni«h their own 
me«licine 

In a brief wrestle with one of his cows, 


2 ( onmectecat farmer leet cue of bis eves and had his 


breheon 
King Theebaw 


sand acw propre te 


ja 


drinking, 
drunk. 


has given up 


imprison and fog every 
ard im hie realm 

The average cost of feeding paupers ip 
New York city 
thrifts. it be 17 « 


ie Li cents @ day. In Seotland, the 


nt. 


The town coupe: of Vienna have ordered 
at loqeiry inte the reason why the bakers buy wheat 


i tread dear 


cheap, and 


A speculative Yankee has rented sixteen 


oil 


‘. 


hall. in Wael gton, in whichhe will put up 5,4 
ote for tnmaaguration serk, 
Lyon and Haverhill, Mass., together 


made nearlt sles enough lu Isstt. shoe hall the pop- 


ulation of the U witedd =tate« 
Boston street flower sellers dodge the 
ity lieenee be sanding on « small corner that t« 


owned hy the LS. Ceovernment 


A machine for moistening postage stamps 


¢ the latest It has a sale only where people are on 


lacine 


ot Morrisville, Vt, 
dropped 


part industry te three part 


A 7% year old citizen 
she bad leet a econd wile afew months age 
while abeul’o marry another, 


teal recent 


A photograph taken in North Solon, O., 


tains the poeeteres of a mother and her 


f{ the 


tebtie weenie, 


the wate geet atier teeing over forty veare of 


Jersey ¢ ty boasts of a 72 vear old police 

- Il epr amlatle tocatel: a turgls 4 

*a “ ates ta am en lie Lente Th jart 
8 _ 


The army of Italy comprises % 250,000 


oen (ef these BOL We) belony too the regular srinyv, 
te pt the mecrv atele antiitia, eeuel Zoe (et tee the ter- 
r 4 . 2 

An advertisement of a brand of Litters, 
gotten up after bee t ‘ fag thevte Was trtaned " 
a ( hieago! bimaman re ptls fora National treasury 


af that va 


More than 11.000 children over fourteen 


earsof age * an neither read nor write we om 
y! : -tt at a ‘ 
=¢2 a 
Sewing ma nes are now made that wi 
on o* oy den frames of 
v1 tuthe f 
Tu is. aged respectively five and 
. ot age arr . ’ tt ‘? "4 at ¢ gate 
‘a ‘ ale jan tersigned 
1 fat oT j ‘ ime tirut 
A family has been discovered in Pitts 
felt, Ma goon potat pre y- Five el 
irem were in ted ee # thi- *; trit.cus fond,” and 
their +leeplng ru Ware very id 
Athletes professional trainers, hunters, 
nts -r+.a plitniea trong and perfect men, 
2 tes re-mthe tmrough the nostrils Phi 
ai t for their freedum f£ 
A ou eolored families in Atlanta 
‘.a r " ted the graves of their deal 
-? -- ntiining what remainet 
eftited wb the atten zg pl . 
In the matter of speed the bicycle rank- 
' > tive and trotting 
. ° ‘ 4 
‘ ' Mi ' 
“ cbg 
> 






























































































An Old Bird. 


BY J.C. MITCHELL. 








N the streets near Leicester Square there 
are many such shops as Mr. Bireh's. To 
the unaccustomed eye, and contrasted 

with the neat and tasteful arrangements of 
Weat-end shops, all is chaos here—bed- 
Chairs, and sofas, tables, dim-looking pict- 
ures, and cracked china vases are heaped 
together in gloomy confusion, The things 
—many of them lovk worthless—one worn- 
ders where the people exist who would buy 
them, and how Mr. Birch contrives us live. 
Look at that dirty stuffed parrot now! 
Once, perchance, it was clean and protected 
by a vias case—now it rests on a broken 
mend, leaning helplessly against the fort of 
8 mahogany towel horse, which piece of 
farniture has the distal appearance of hav- 
discovered that ‘all is vanity.” 

r. Birch hinself—a sinall, withered- 
looking man, who might well be supyprmed 
te have been accustomed never to see the 
fresh: ‘first’ of anything -advaneced ts the 
opening bis goods all wed bin, and st «cd 
at the door one drizzly November morning. 
He watched the busy and anxious prosten- 
gers with a dry, imspussible yaze, until one 

used and jooked inte Sis shop, Thr 
Seales in wasan unmistakable Jew; and 
Mr. Birch had one strong feeling—namely 
aversion to Jews, 

“How tosh ish that old bird?" inquired 
the possible customer, 

The dealer turned slowly around to look 
at the ayed parrot; then replied — “Two deo 
lar«."" 

“Two dollars!’ cried the Jew 
Jousiv. “You most mean a quarter! 

“Pinean woat I sav—tut you've neo eall 
te buy it,” and Mr. Birch put bis hands in 
his pockets, and stared across the read. 

The Jew shook bis head and passed on. 

Presently there caine by a young carpen 
ter with a bright and yenial taee, The 
foguy air seemed clearer for his lively 
whistling, and Mr. Bireh almost returned 
the simile with which this) young tan 
nodded, ‘Good morning,” as was bis daily 
custo. 

For three days the Jew came and looked 
in atthe old parrot. In spite of the chil ing 
character of his reception, each day be 
offered atrifle tor the bird, and the third 
day raised his bid to torty cents. 

No persuasions would move Mr. Birety, 
and when the Jew went away, as usual 
there caine by the yout carpenter, just as 
the dealer had lifted the parrot down frou 
ita leaning place. 

“That's a queer bird I said Joe, stopping 
atthe door, “It's not showy, gowerner f" 

“No, but you shall have it cheap, if you 
wart it.” 

Now, Joe was going to be married, and 
was fitting uptwo little rooms for hie marital 
residence, Hethought perhaps he eould 
make a neat case tor the bird, aud ornament 
the top of acuphoard with it. 

“You shall have it for a dollar; IT want to 
sell it to spite a Jew that's haggling for 
it. Lean'tabiie a Jew 1 

Ss Joe pari his money, rolied bis) pur. 
chase inared pocket-bandkerchief and went 
hia way. 

Next day the Jew came again, and peered 
for the bird. 

“I've come to offer you your 
Bireb; you can't say ne te that.” 

“The bird's seld,"’ calinly replied 
dealer. 

“Sold ! and who has bought bios!" ex- 
aimed the other, with disappotuted agita- 
thon. 

“A young carpenter,” sailihe dealer, 

“Could you tell me where le lives?" 


“T don’t Know, 


ineredu- 


price, Mr. 


the 


He prussess Chis way frees 


his work, that's all | can sav." and Me. 
Bireb turned on lis heel and left tine Jew 
t ruminate at tis deor, Susmt them Joe 
caime whistling bev. ated tiie trage crf Goede tee 
traved his calling. The Jew foliowed bin 
down tothe corner ol tle street, atid then 
ap ke. 

“T beg pardon but died vou buy an oid 
stuffed bird yesterday 7" 

“You, said Jive, surprised, 

“Itisavervy shabby tird—bot T had a 
fancy for it. Would you sell “sain, and 
tuakes littie by uw?” 

“Ep don't know as Lo would, and Dra mest 


sure as I wouldn't. I wont deetie te 


dayv."' 
“Well, IT will ask 


vou tomorrow —think 


it over, said tie Jew. Joe tmxlded and 
wentonto bis dinner. That everntug te 
determined to examine the old parrot, feos 


bee fell suire Sortie Feces: trite em iet for Cle 
Jew's anxiety about ihe purchase, Aceord- 
ingly he took the red bundleoutel the cup 
broard, and tintied tt, plmetig the tered «as a 
tabie before hin, Dias with dirt, it bad a 
poorappearance, Joe found a brusi: and 
® tte work seitlering dust frown the «tates 
feathers, Then a duster rubbed up the 
eves and legs. Presently a wenderful 
moarkie trom the tips of the claws flasiiead on 
Juws wondering sight. Wihal 

apuzzied look, the voung crrpenter 
siowly began lo roll up the bird in the read 

’ 


'w wiretie 


mtyf 


fpariiKkereti 

] I’ 

] 

. 

& 
‘ - 
efevillged love-tnal : and 
them: “i've got something In this bun 


tinal pugzies tne.” 
“Wiiy, what carr it be 
her bright eves locke 
that he forthwith 1 
untigd the handker 
cried Patty, sbrinking 


?” eriad 


&) @ageriv at ts 


yaricr, and 
“Je tt alive?’’ 


»wed her into the little 





‘THE 


ee 


wight Of the tail feathers, 

“No, po,” said Je, laughing: “been dead 
a iundred years or more.” 
temporary security in Patty, and she 
apytovached to examine the parrot. 

“What a queer old thing! Why it's only 
a parr’, Joe, just like Aunt Mary's, only 
dirtier {"’ 

Patty felt and showed a little contemp 
thateuchatrifie should puzslie her Jue, 
Ile, however, bad not played his cards yet, 
and, maniike, enjoyed the idea of crushing 
her wittAthern, 

He slowly lifted the bird close to the lamp 
ard sand — 

“Iles Aunt Mary's parrot got claws like 
tines 7" 

tty darted back, her cheek paling. 

Joe sae said, inatrembiing whisper, 
“let = tak @it to fatnuer.”’ 

Tif bri was solemnly enveloped once 
mere, and Joe followed Patty Into the 
presence of an old, white-bearded tinan who 
wore giawes Coat shoneinthe light of the 
lanovby whieh he was working. 

“Father! cried Patty, ‘n an excited low 


voice, “*putby your work aiminute. Joe, 
woe Itt the bird.” 
OMT cane the red handkerchief, as Mr. 


Peudoodulgently withdrew his glasses,and 
down went the parrot in front of him, 

“A staffed parrot!’ suid the old man, 
qguietiv. ‘tromng to inake an ornament for 
Patty with bis?" 

“Pak at bis claws 
crieu§f = Patt. Wonderingly 
obeved-—and a faint tinge 
4 ithered clerk, 

“Piamonds! he whispered, in an 
strack Voice, 

“The eves are queer,’ pursned Joe, in a 
tone of concentrated excitement. 

4 breathless vause while tie old jeweller 
rubled at the eves with a leather. , 

“HKaties—splendid rubies! cried Mr. 
feotad exultanthy. 

Patty and Joe looked at each other, and 
ivth faces were very pale. The jeweller 
continued lo examine the precious stones, 
and at length said— 

“How came you by this, Joe?” 

“Bought it lor« dollar at a 
shop. full of rubbish. Mr. Birch’s, 
know. He offered it to me for tiat to spite 
4 Jew that was alter it.”' 

“Hat a Jew wanted it! He knew its 
worth! Why didu't he secure it?” 

“Because he wouldn't pay two dollars for 


puton your glasses!" 
her tather 
rose in bis 


avwe- 


t 
“Ha, hal’ Jaughed the old man, softly; 
“he lost a bargain here.”’ 3 
“And he found that out somehow,’ said 
Joe. *torhe stopped ine in the street to see if 


Piisell it agains for a trifle over what I 
gave.”’ 
Again Mr. Bond Jaughed gleetully; and 


then he sobered down, 

‘( hildren,”’ he said, ‘Providence bas put 
arare chance in your way.” 

“Providence isn't chance, father,” 
corrected Patty. 

“No, no tore it is, Well, these jewels 
are woth, Pstould say. five thousand dol- 
the very least! ‘That'll start vou 


sottly 


lars at 
fair ‘*’ 

There was aminute’s silence. Then Joe 
put tis arm round Patty, and whispered— 

“Weean go and take a little farm, now, 
Patty. You know that has been the amty- 
tion of may life.” 

Matty suuled—and 
troubled, 

“Poor father!’ 
gotime!l J 


then her face grew 


ashe 
couldn't 


whispered; ‘he's 
oniv leave him bere, 
Jim, 

“Heshall eome, too!’ eried Joe: “and 
jeave off lis blinding work, and enjoy bis 
old age amongst the fttelds and trees—he 
base t seen many days of them in his 
weonnide”’ 

ser it The stones realized 
rather toore than five thousand: the Jew 
was peremptorily told that Joe would mot 
an, though hie miade btu the tramd- 
snne offer of five dollars; wedding 
took place at Christinas, 

Tie oid bird was popularly supposed te 
have been the pet, while living, of some 
Jndian Prince; avd after being stuffed and 
enriched with jewelry, to have found ite 
wav tothe old shop, through many advwen- 
tures, whieh so distizured it as to bide ite 
vaitie, : 

Joe and Patty had the bird “done op 
again, and their ehildren teel an adesir- 
ingawe of the parrot that was the uneon- 
soous author ol their prosperity. 


was agreed, 


Merli au 


anid tise 


* 
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AnsentT-MINDED.—Prominent amongst 
the oembers of the Trish Bar. at the begins 


ny ofthe present century, was Peter Bur- 
Although successtal in his pro 
lession, he secins to have been subject tw 

tecnee of mind in an unuseal degree. A 
breotuer barrister, who went tr calf upon 
himearly one tnorning, found Burrowes 
watching Over a Sancepan in whieh hum 
watch was boiling away merrily, whilst tis 
eves were anxiously directed ty an @zg in 
ftthand. On another Was 
eounsel for the prosecution at an 


re“ues, 


jims le occasion ibe 


iiabpr etant 


trial for murder. Burrowes had a severe 
ld, and opened his Speeci:s Willis & trek f 
zenges in one hand, and the simual phe 
et Dy which the wu bhad met bis death 
er } t sss 
“Ss Me ee aA 
is 
‘4 . a 
‘ Ay " 
y leinen, g I n “ s 
siiet . 
- a * el — 


THE only way to shine, even in this false 
world, isto be aud unassuming. 
Falsehood inay be a thick crust ; baut.in the 
truth will fod a place tw 


modest 


course of time, 


break through. 


| pretty fear belind her lover, as she caught 


SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
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This announcement aroused a feeling of 











ABOUT HENDING. 





an now, I bad a dream about mending 

that seemed very like reality, and 

proved of use to me, as arecital of it may 
to “nbera 

I thoawgit I was quite sorrowful because 

I had no work to duy that in a very large 


() es" when I was sone younger than I 


| building at the top of a hill many work- 


second-hand | 
you | 


nen and work women were emnployed. The 
rumor head, bowever, gone abroad tliat all 
the departsnents were full—nv more would 
be engaged. When 1 wished to go up to 
try and secure a situation, all my friends 
and relatives endeavored to discourage the 
undertaking by repeating what they had 
beard from these who bad been refused 
places. 

“Never mind what has happened to oth- 
ers.” 1 replied, “they can but refuse me; 
and even a positive retusal is safer than a 
vain hope.” 

J climsted the bill, and entered the build- 
ing. Every one seemed busy—every de- 
partment full. Two fine-looking, gray- 
haired men appeared to have genera! charge 
of things. One wasatali, large man, the 
ther short and spare; they were, 1 was 
told, father and sen. 

To the younger, who was near where I 
had entered, I maid: 

“De you need any more help?” 

“What kind of work do you expect to 
do?” he inquired. 

“Anything J can,” I briefly replied. 

“Aare you will.ng to mend?” said he. 


“I asm willing w try,’ I said; ‘for 1 have | 


already bada good deal of experience in 
that Iine.”’ 

He oflered wne a chair, and bruught out a 
large basket full of various articles of ap- 
parel. Here ani there a stitch was dropped, 
Of a sam unfiviehed. 

I et bravely to work, and was aston- 
ished ts find, as I completed and folded 
piece alter piece, some of the inost beautiful 
and elegant things. 

Towards evening I becane aware of some 
presence near, and, looking up, saw the 
elder of the twogentiemen I had noticed in 
the mourning examining the work I had 
done. 

“This suits me,”’ Le said. 

*Siyall I come again to-morrow ?’' I in- 
quired. 


“It you are willing to mend,” he replied, 








Vital Questions 1111! 

Ask the most eminent physician 

Of any school, what is the best thitig in 
the world for quieting and allaying all irri- 
tation of the nerves,and curing all forms of 
nervous complaints, giving natural, child- 
like, refreshing sleep always? 

And they will tell you unhesitatingly 

“Some form of Hops!!!’ 

CHAPTER I. 

Ask any or all of the most eminent. phy- 
sicians : 

“What is the best and only remedy that 
can be relied on to cure all diseases of the 
kidneys and urinary organs; such as 
Bright's disease, diabetes, retention or ih- 
ability to retain urine, and all the diseases 
and ailinents peculiar to Women” — 

“And they will tell you explicitly and 
emphatically “Buchu ///’ 

Ask the same physicians 

“What is the most reliable and surest 
cure for all liver diseases or dyspepsia ; con- 
stipation, indigestion, biliousness, malaria, 
fever, ague, &.,”’ and they will tell you: 

Mandrake ! or Dandelions!!!" 


Hence. when these remedies are combined with 
Others equally valuable, 

And compounded into Hop Bitters, such a wonder- 
ful and mysterious corative power is developed, 
which ts so varted in ite operations, that no disease 
or ill-health can possibly exist or resist its power, and 


yet it is 
“ Harinless for the most frail woman, weakest in- 


valid or smallest child to use, 
CHAPTER II. 
*‘Pat‘ents 
**Almost dead or nearly dying** 


For years, and given up by physicians, of 
Bright's and other kidney diseases, liver 
complaints, severe coughs, called consump- 
tion, have been cured. 


From agony of neuralgia, nervousness, 
wakefulness, and various diseases peculiar 
to women. 

People drawn out of shape from excruciating pangs 
of rheumatism, inflammatory and chronic, or suffer- 
ing from serotula, 


brveipeias ° 
Salt rheum, blood poisoning, éyepepsta, indiges- 
rail. 


| tion, and, in fart, aimost all diseases 


“you may find regular work bere as long as | 


vou iike. We havea great many applica- 
tices for work, butso few are willing to 
mend, that tis extremely difficult to get 
anyone ls properly attend to that depart- 
ent: yet it is a work that someone must 


| can be found in every ne 


do, and theentire and proper finishing of | 


anything i quite as iinportant a imnatter as 
its general torination, construction, or inan- 
ulacture.”” 

1 aw eonvinced that people in general 
will find theessential point of ny dream a 
fact. SS» many wait, watch, labor and pray 
for wre especial inission to present itself 
for then: Vs work out, that they never have 
themsgit oF tine to devote to the more im- 
jectant bet unfinished work that some oue 
else bax passed by in the Lurry and worry 
of itfe, aud which, with a little mending, 
would be oaonly useful, but beautifal. 

There are thAneylected, the starving, the 
diseruraged, the alinost) heart-broken, the 
recklew, the dissipated, at our very doors, 
itumay be. [so we need to wait for a ship 
to bear oe to heathen lands, or for some 
work that we tnay esteein entirely our 
oan? NAtwm, 

Every stroke of work we do is individu- 
ally ours, and iGmatters not so much when 
and where it is done, as dves the spirit in 
which i is accomplished. 

Sybvia A. Moss. 
™ ee a 

Soxcronut.—Sunlight is very beneficial 
tothe mek. Sick persons should alwavs be 
placed in rooms where an abundance ot 
sunlight can be adinitted. Oftentimes the 
presence of sunlight willturn the scale in 
favor of recovery, while its absence would 
ture itthe other way. A lady in Paris, who 
bad been treated by many physicians and 
various drugs, finally applied to a ce!le- 
brated puysivian. Being unable to suggest 
asy¥ urug treatiwent which she had not al- 
ready tried in vain, he contented 





lyiinself | 


with directing that she should be removed | 


frum tue dark and disinal reoins in which 
she bad been living to a brighter part of the 
ety, and exposed as inuch as possible to 
soniight. The result was that she rapidly 
tuprowedand ultimately completely recov- 
erel. Inepidesunes itis found that more 
came ol the disease, and more fatal cases, 
ccvar ou the worth or shady side of the 


sireet than in houses located on the sunny | 


eideot the street. Sunlight is essential to 
bealth. and should have the freest and most 
avendantenutrance into our homes, 

———_— © -—--- _ 


Tiere are norxhops in any Abyssinian 
tewe. Aji the trade is done witbin the trad- 
ers bome or compounded over a glass of 
tetgeor mattic. Flour is ground by the 
women of the house; on the premises bread 


s mate; tedge and tinead are brewed in each 


broueeleud., kucn louse rears itsown cattle 
a8 “ue 8 cl fren—babyv, goats and latnbs, 
fre sand chickens, are brought up to- 
Pr are | iViosmates froin their youth. 

——— - = 

Catarrh Cured 

. as 
‘ ¥ 

— =* af iT ~~ o} 
t ss INES 
vy cured and saved him from 


death. Anv gsofferer froin this dreadful 
,] sending a self-addressed Stain ped 
envelope to Dr. Lawrence, 199 Dean Street, 
Beriewrkiv New Y rk, Wihil 

ceigt free of 


“ane 


recelve the re- 


Cll irge. 


Nature is heir to 
Have been cured by Sep Bitters. proof of which 
xhbvorhood in the known 





world, 

BF Nore genuine without a bunch of green Hope 
onthe white label. Shan all the vile, poisonous 
stuff with *‘Hop** or **‘Hops** in their name. 


| THIRTY-SEVENTH 
ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE— 


PENN MUTUALLIFE 
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OF PHILADELPHIA. 











Net Assets, January 1, 1644............... $4, 406, 379 48 
Reeeipts durteg the year: 
For Premiams........... $1. 647.216 99 
Vor interest.Sete......... 497,958 03 2,145,174 Of 
$10, 561, 563 5e 
DISBU RSEMNENTS. 
Claims by Death............ @07 
Matured Endowments....... 1° Se H4 
surrendered Poticies........ 135, 138 82 
Cashand Note Dividends... 364, 192 55 
DOCU skint s nceenenies 4,92 
Total paid Pelicy- osname 
holders............. 81 042. 422 O1 
Taxes and Legal Expenses... 5 
Salartes. Medleal Dees, and inliaainal 
COMO EEPORNGRGccccce voces 84, 158 21 
(Comamissions to Agents, 
BGI Ocktsetascsosscedacc 19), 968 54 
Agency and Aber expenses #), 353 92 
Advertising. Printing Sup- 
SE cansd sretetddensbccsneve 17, 838 56 
Fire Insurance, Office Fur- 
Ny. Si enitndideseecodas 3,475 48 $1, 417, 223 os 
Net Assets, January |, — ee “99, 134, 390 14 
oceeeiennee 
ASAETS. 
City Loars, Railroad, and Water 
Bonds, Bank and uther Stocks..... 580, 821 75 
Mortgages and Ground Rents........ 186, 063 17 
Premium Notes Secured by Policies, 
CEC. 000 cccccccccccccce00 0 cnctn ce 
Loans on ¢ Aljaterals, CBE. cccceccccoce Son oop on 
Home Office and Real Estate bought 
te secure Loans........ 0060 eccces eve 880, 637 6 
Cash in Trust Companies and on 
DERE oo rcevcccersccscennccoensessos cece 216,948 26 





Net Ledger Assets as above... 99, 134, 380 14 
et, Deferred and Unreported Pre- 
Miuine . ove Feet eeeeeseseseeeese 
Interest due and accrued. Gli cess wee 4 
Market Valae of Stocks, Bonds, 
etc., and Beal Estate over cost.... 319, 892 25 
Groes Assets. Jan. 1, 1965........ 8°, 663, 964 26 
LIABILITIES. 


but not 





Losses reported 
due 


. $133, 831 07 
Reserve at 4uer cent. 


“ 

sure sae 8, O54, 248 OO 
~ur . Life Kete En- 
od ts and Unre- 


. 4 er nD asis 1.35 


GO, 668, 844 25 


Sarpies at 41-2 per cent... 
ecansvivania Siandard 
Esti mated 

SAMUEL G. HUEY, Presi . 
EDWARD M. NEEDLES. Vice-Preeident. cme 
H. 8. STEPHENS, Second Vice-President. 
HENRY C. BROWN, Secretary. 
4 £B8E J. BARKER. Astuary. 


61,812, 360 34 
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New Publications. 


“Mamn’ zelle Eugenie,” just published by 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers, is one of the 
mom charming love stories ever written by 
its yitted and pepular author, Henry Gre- 
ville. It is exceptionally bright and spark- 
ling and retreshing. The flot is laid 
in Russia, which Heory Grevilie has made 
farnous by soores of deligittul novels, and 
where that great writer is most at home. 
The plot is powerful, original and superbly 

worked out. T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
Puilatelpuia. Price cents. 


MAGAZINES. 


Arthur's Home Magazine for February 
has the following contents: Jealousy; The 
Sled-Road, illustrated; A Little Love; 
Cnaueer, illustrated; Five O'clock 
illustrated; Going Round With tie Plate, 
ilit strated, Distant Suns, illustrated; Win- 
ter Twilight; Legends of Abraham; How 
tue Change Came, illustrated; Thres New 
Years, by L. R. B.; Three Wise Women of 
Gotham; Lay Sermons; Mothers’ Depart 
ment; Boys and Girls’ Treasury; The Home 
Circie; Character Sketches; Huusekeepers’ 
Departinent; Home Decoration and Fancy 
Needlework; Fashion Departinent; and 
Notes an i Comments. T:S. Arthur & Son, 
Publishers. Puila., Pa. 

Cassell’'s Family Magazine for February 
is strong in its fiction. ‘There are few more 
attractive serials in any im zine than 
Sweet Christabel, by Arabella M. Hopkin- 
sun. Tuere is a large instalment of this 
and of A Diamond in the Rough, by Alice 
O'Hanlon. Then there are shorter stories 
for those who like w take their fiction at 
one mouthful. The hero worshipper will 
find mueclt» his taste in the fac-similes 
from Our Autograph Book, and the practi- 
cal minded wiil find much valuable infor- 
mation on Tie Secret of Making Clear 
Soups. Brotner: Jonathan's Womankind, 
will please the so-called,New York Butter. 
fiy. Tue Family Doctor, gives much good 
advice. In A Historic Corner of a Historic 
Town, Stormy Stratford, is described by 
W. J. Lacey. How we Live in Regent’s 
Inn, gives the Aimerican an insight intoa 
kind of life entirely unknown on the 
other side of the water. The chat on dress 
from the Paris correspondent of t!.e Family 
Magazine gives they woman reader imany 
timely bints as to how she imay best array 
herself. The ‘liustrations of thiy number, 
from the handsome frontispiece to the 
mechanical drawings in The Gatherer are 
all excellent. We must not forget.to men- 
tion the Mixtel Reading Club which takes 
up Longfellow for discussion thie month. 
Casseil’s Family Magazine caters to a great 
variety of tastes, hence its success. Casseil 
& Co., New York, $1.50 a4 year. 

The Magazine of Art tur February is cez- 
tainly asuperb nuinber, In both illustra. 
tion and letter press it is particularly rich. 
The o euing paper*or Artists’ Homes de- 
scrives the house andstudio of W. Pettie at 
ifeustead. A paper yin het called 
1s Cosracter gives W. Henly, the editor 

tne magazine, an a to pay 
» se well-deserved compliments, Pompeii 
in Biack and White is written of by Jane 
KE. tarrigon, while Misy F, Mabel Robinson 
wittes of Toe Roinance of Art, telling the 
story of the taneous Cahach, or Book of tne 
BK uttie, owned bv Sire Neal O'Donnell, wo 
wise fanily it has belonged since the 
sixts century. The tinted page off poetry 
and pictire this month is In Areadyv, by 
Cru Moukhouse, illustrated by EF, F. 
Brentuali. Miss Madeline A. Wallace- 
Duuiop, 4 painter of Philadelphia, writes 
inost Interestingly upon -the subject of 
Onental Brass Work. The longest poemot 
tue number is by Mr. William Archer and } 
isemtitied Tne Marvelous Madonna Mr. 
Yeoond King describes A Round in France. 
Mias A. Mary F. Robinson bas a biographi- 
cai and critical sketch of Mr. Elihu Vedder, 
whose illustrations of Rubaiyat of Omar 
Kiyyam bave added so inuch to his repu- 
tation. A portrait. of Mr. Vedder accoin- 
penton the sketch, Cassell & Co., Liimited, 
New York, 33.50 a4 year. 

Lippincott’s Magazine for February opens 
witu the second instalinent of the amusing 
international story On this Side,introducing 
Sir Rotert Heatheote and his party on their 
arrival in New York and while gaining 
tueir first impressions of Ainerican tan- 
oers aud customs, Under the title of Steer- 
age w& Liverpeol, and Return, Thomas 
Wharton gives a graphic account of his ex- 
perience on board the Oregon and the 
Alaska. Ii an articie on The Kepresenta- 
tion of the People in Parliainent, Prof. D.B. 
Kinz sketches the successive steps in the 
bistery of this subject. The Prussian Civis 
Servies is deseribed by Alfred C. Lee. 
Miss Brewster nas an entertaining article on | 
old Paris and its associations, and two very 





asrevable papers on Cats and Poets, and 
Esthetic Cuildren, with some excellent 
SuOrt Stories, poems, and skeicoes, me 


to diversify the contents, Lippincott & C 
Publishers. Price 25 cents per umber. 
———— fi 

Important. 

P'uladelpthians arriving in New York via 
Cortland Street Ferry by taking the 6th 
Avenue Elevated, Train corner Church and 
Cortland Streets, can reich the Grand Union 





Heotel in 4214 Street opposite Grand Central 
Depxtin twenty minutes, and save $3 Car- 
ze Hire if : te to S teu t r 
® 7 
Sanirant t es 
City. Fausilies can ve better ’ “~ 
money at the Grand Union, than at any 


otber first-class otel in the city. j 











A SETTLEMENT. 





“Then roer father he is wealthy **— 
Qucth the coartier to ihe mid — 
**He's « treaserer as bealihy 
Ass wiee «ith dismeon<s laid ** 
And if | sheeld walt epun thee 
To the sitar, 1 opiuc, 
That he'd scttic something ow me 
is the mo osetary line?’ 


**As to “monetary,” sirrah,** 
She responded, **i°m inclined 
Teo teagine that « mirror 
Which your own conceit has lined: 
Bet hed ettie on you surely, 
Aad be Nettle it so quick 
That you'll think you've lit securely 
"Neath gs huad of buliding vrick.** 
—U. NX. Nong. 


Humorous. 


Merchants, as a rule, do nut object to be 
slaves tocustem. 

An ordinary train of passenger coaches is 
sald to be worth GO. This does not include the 
porter of the sieeping-car. 

Lady to bhackman—‘*‘How much do you 
say I have te pay?" **eme dullar.*" ‘*“What's your 
number?" *‘Fitty cepts, you mean, stingy old 
trand.** 

“Queer country this,"’ said an English- 
man. “Wher, atetthtanding vou cali this the 
winter season, I saw a dude drop on the sidewalk ves- 
terday.”~ 





“Always go to bed on a cracker ora 
crust of Uread.“° eave a byeienic writer. No, thank 
you. We have sept on crackers, andwe know just 


how thew tert 
_— _ 2 


Supe rfiuous Hair. 
Madame W am odds Specific permanently removes 
* Hair without injuring the skin. Send for 
Madame WAMBOLD. Townsend Harber, 


Sa pert a-- 
cireniar. 


Mas. 


—__ - > —— 

Bm Wk eu eur readers answer any Adver 
tiaement found iw these esolumnsn they will 
coufer = favor on the Panlisher and the aci- 
tertiser by a zeping ‘he :. turds. Evening 
t*eat. 





opusT HEALTH 


Is not always en;oved by those who seem 
to possess it. taint of corrupted 
olood may be secretly undermining the 
comstitution. In time. the poison will cer- 
tainly show its effects, and with all the more 
viru © the longer it has been allowed 

ethesy-tem. Each pimple, sty, 
boil. skin disordertand sense of unnatural 
lassitucde. or laucuor, is one of Nature's 
warnings of the com-equences of neglect. 


Ayers Sarsaparjlla 


I« the onls remedy that can be relied upon, 
in all cases, tu eradicate the taint of hered- 
itary diwase and the special corruptions 
of the bhowd. It is the only alterative 
that is sufficiently powerful to fo 
clean-e the «v«tent of Scrofulous an: 
Mercurial imypuritie« and the pollution 
of Con s Diseases. It also neu- 
tralizes the poisons keft by Di penerss 
ami Seariet Fever, am! enables rapid 
rectiperatios from the enfeeblement and 
debility caused by these diseases. 


Myriads of Cures 


Achierverl by AYERS SARSAPARILLA, in 








the pa-t forty vears. are attested, and there 
is no band diwaxe. at all possible of cure, 
that: will mat sieki to it. Whatever the 
ailment« of thi- claxs.and wherever found. 
from the seurs v of the Arctic circle to the 
*vekit-~uwre” of South Africa, this rem- 
edy has afforded bealth to the sufferers 
by whom it was « myployved. Drugzi-t- 
everywhere can cite numerous cases, with- 
in their personal knowledge, of remark- 
able cures wreaght by it, where all other 
treatracnt had been unavailing. People 
ww ill d swe 1} to 


Trust Nothing Else | 


than AYERS SaARSAPARILCA. Numerous 
crude mixtures are offered to the public 
as “bhexxl purifiers.” which only allure 
the patient with the pretense of many 
cheap dhs. and with which it ix folly to 
experiment while disease is steadily be- 
coming more deep-seated and diffic ult of 
eure. Some of these mixtures do much 
lasting harm. Bear in mind that the onls 
medicine that ean radically purify the 
Vitiated burl is 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilja, 


Dr. J C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all drugzist«: price $1, 
aix bottles for $5. 
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0 YOUR OWN PRINTIN 


*3 OO w $500 00 
— ’ “BAS! PROFITABLE 


- we € for 10 


NATIONAL TYPE CO., Ph 


FREE Silks for Patchwork. 


ilad’s, Pa. 


Liew 3 si sfor 5 wort — yw 
Sik, axxo s 35 , . « He , 

re oa %, awd) Bw ke of Fe Work, new stitches, designe, be. 
THES BR. 1. SPENCER CO.. HARTFORD, CONS. 


$50 Weekly 


| sales 


VALUABLE BOOKS 


with 19 Mf otraticns. 2. 


bers, Paacy ‘-oflewort., 


." a novel. br Mies ME. Braddos. author of * 
wiek Farm.” s serel. by Wilkic Collias, author of “* The 
sere! by Mary Cecil Har. suther of’ For Her Dear Sate 
Miss Melort. evther of “Joba Halifax, Gentieman,” eve 
author of ~ Wiss Maiir.” etc: Miestratet. 


higtle meaty before? = Ternty 
fing duriog the ovmleg © 
valeable Reels fer 25 (ents! 
ly «atie§i-d, o- of 
or OF. 00 we will ered Five Bete of the ten books 
T ome wt coh, 3ca0 got rour ewn books free. 
>the Coasmeer 
At ires- 


Dom Crmica the che 


eat t 
vr. orrrst 


Humphreys’ Homeopathic 


Specific No.28 


Nervous Debility The only successful remedy for 
Nervous Debility 








ital Weakness, 


from pate or other cansea 


| $1 per vial_or 5 vials and larce vial powder, for 85 
' SOLD BY Da’ Gotets of «ent po 


pvr " 7 on re — 
com. Piao rey< Homeo thie 
Medicines e., 109 3 Piton St... % ewlork. — 





Webster's Unabridged Dictionary is en 
ar widitional co<t, with DENIS 
TENT REFERENCE INDEX. 
improvement in book-making that 
been made in a hundred years.” 


lied, ata 





“The 


STANDARD. 

W ebster— it has 118,000 Words, 
3000 Engravings, and a New 
Biographical Dictionary. 

S*aiuctard in Gov't Printing Office. 
THE 32,000 copies in Public Schools. 
Sale 20 to 1 of any other series. 

B y ftomakea Family intelligent. 
Hest help for SCHOLARS, 

TEACHERS and SCHOOLS. 
Standard Authority with the U. 8. Sapreme 

Court. Recommended by the State Sup’ts of 

Schools in 36 Stat «, 41 v 50 College Pres’ts. 

G. & C. MERRIAM 4C€O., Pu! r+, Springfield, Mass. 


AGENTS WANTED 


EASILY 
EARNED 


We wae japenses rour celebrated Ol Portrait. 
expert sired! @ orcs 8 per Cay gives the agent 
$ aie promt: (dur aveuts re rt from 4to daily 
sete! at omece for terins « d full par the ular "y 


“afford Adams & (o., 46 Bond St, 
hg aBSES ea” ot GFE niny exe at Fee 


mf too tog MT’. te 


' 
. 
No 


se 


. ft 
eer P 
Rt iree, 


‘ Y vascers wanted fora book just out. send 
( A = nvm Te estal 
H. M. BKM KSThIT, Box 3), St. Louis, Mo. 
=<) setgplet Avents wanted, ) beat 
S25 ci ' . in the world 1 sampir 
| id adteens “7aY ‘BRONSON, Detrolt, | Mich. 





| GURE FITS! 
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READ THIS GREAT OFFER ¢: 


the prowe Mewscheld Art ard Meme A 
tens ia py Of€1 Paietias 04 making Wax Fiowers and ali Einds of fancy articles cect at Borers, We 
Eee >roiderry, ete; with TT lilustrations. 3. i] 

laerhabie writings of all the orirbrated “funny men “ of the present da 
boot ‘all of valcabte feformatios for the farmer and heuse@ife. with any quantity of ae anf eet 
Lat 


ote ; 
Hi astrated. 
10. * Vanedene,” & norel, by the aather of 
will ser that there are sic splendid novels and four other works, making ten in a!!. and @@ @videred pew fhe cutive bet, by mail post 
pod, woow receipt of @aly Twenty -Bve Conta tn postage stamps. 
five cents invested ta these boots pow will furnish caper mens 
eet. te say nothing of the walwable information you @i'l derive Seam thee 
cer 
refend vreur monet eni make sous present of them! 

therefore by showing this etvertbermegs an @ greting fear of tour prigh 
As to our reliability. we refer t aay aeeepeger peblieber te New Vor’ 
A ae ma as we have been long ew'abhiished and are well-tnown 


¥. M. LUPTON, Publisher, 87 Park Place, New V ork. 
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Inventor of the cle! 
TILATING WIG 
TOU PEES. 


Inetructions te emalte Ledie« and f,entlemen wo 
Measure their own bearct«+ with aorwereact : 
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No. 2 From forehead 
over the head te mek 
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over the top 


=e far as bald 
Ne Df ever forrhead ec 
far a+ required. 
fever the crown of 


No. 4 From ear te ear the bead. 
roundthe forehead. 

He bas always reatr fer «ole a «plendid Stork of 
fpents” Wigs, Toapees, Latie<«" Wigs, Half Wigs 
Frizettes, Brait« ¢ erte oor hearetifally mannufac- 
‘ured, and aa «heap -o¢ any eetaldidhment in the 


Union. Letters from ent of the world aii 
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Ladies’ Department. 
i FASHION CHAT. 

AME FASHION has fixed upon wool 

as the substance she just now delights 
in, therefore there is a furore for cloth win- 
ter gowns with their trimmings of feathers 
or tur. In addition to these, we bave braids, 
lace, beads, and embroideries, divers and 
new, and all are employed ima lavish de- 
gree on the toilettes for home aud street 
wear. We fee! it is useless totry and convey 
an idea of the industry shown, of the hours 
of labor bestowed on the work which we 
use and accept as fa mode, Our readers | 
must look on the infinite choice, and, so 
doing, judge tor themselves, 

Cloth costumes, with borders of velvet 
applique, outlined with gold and button- 
hole work of chenille, are exceedingly sty- 
lish when made up with skirts of plain, 
self-colored velvet or plush. The union of 
clors is very effectiV6—brown on green, 
red on brown, and such like, agreeing weil 
with the russet-hued tones of the leaves that 
are falling around. A design-in brown vel- 
vet on dul! willow-green may be named as 
a pleasing example. ‘The border was cut 
out in rather sharp curves, and worked with 
fine threads of chenille. Just above wasa 
pattern of long heart-shaped pieces of vel- 
vet, surmounted by delicate seroll-work, 
all outiined and veined with dead gold. 
The tunic was slightly draped about the 
hips, and fell, gracetully folded, behind, 

The round skirt was of brown velvet, 
which was introduced also on the collar and 
cuffs of the bodice of green cloth, trimmed 
with embroidery of a narrower width. A 
new make of wood-brown gros-yrain, witli 
adiamond pattern of velvet, was used as 
the skirt of a walking costume with a tunic 
of softest cashmere. The round skirt was 
notched at the edge, as a border of diamond 
“points,” and below wasa kilting of brown- 
grosgrain; the tunic was cleverly man- 
eged, and looped at the back with great 
taste; the jacket-shaped bodice was made of 
cashinere, with a waist-coat of hgured gros- 


grain. 

Warin yet not heavy rough cloths are 
quite the most fash mable wear, and here 
we Saw Inany new Varieties in plain colors, 
mixed with bright wools. The Bison cloth 
—brown, with red threads —makes a capita! 
winter costume, the tume draped high, aud 
the back breadths in folds, on the perfectly 
plain short, round skirt. The bodice has a 
long Louis XV, waistcoat of velvet, with a 
tiny pattern of crimson and pink silk, and 
sinall turned-back cuffs to correspond. 
Should a more dressy style be required, the 
skirt could be of the figured velvet cut in 
long tabs at the edge, and Bison cloth 
plaited below. A novel costume was of 
loose “blauket’’ cloth, which was worn 
with askirt of blae plush. ‘The cloth was 
ofadull blue shade, and tmuch trimmed 
with colored vak lace, while the plush was 
again usea as collar and cuffs on the close- 
titting bodice of cloth. We noticed this 
in alithe popular colors, the greens and 
browns being especially good. Some 
charming @Cresses are of soft Bengaline with 
velvet strips, and of shot silk with sinall 
velvet flowers, These are for afternoon 
wear when “at home’ or on visiting bent, 
The striped Bengal:ne is emmployed for the 
skirt, which is either in folds orquite plain, 
and cashinere is used tor the tunic and 
Dodice ; the latter has a loose waistcoat of 
velvet-striped silk, and fan-shaped plaits of 
the same spread out from the point of the 
basque; cords and tassels of silk and velvet 
loop up tne well-arranged tunic; this 
usually crosses the skiri to one side, and is 
liNed quite bigh on the hips, 

The simplest draperies are quite as fash- 
jonable as those which are elaborate, pufled, 
involved, and altogether very difficult tor 
amateur dressmmakers to carry out. The 
lablier, or front part of the tunic, may 


be either long or short, pointed or rounded, | 


with the deepest part at the side or in 
tromt, and with the draping equal on both 
sides, or higher on one side than on the 
ether. This is all very simple and straight- 
forward, but back draperies are more 
varied in style and more difficult to ar. 
range in a graceful fashion. Fortunately 
for those who have strugyled in vain to 
master the art of arranging a pufied 
drapery in a satisfactory tanner, those 


which fall in straight pleats from a [little 
below the waist are exceedingly fashiona- 
ble, and most easy of execution. 

For st 4 ‘ pre ‘ 
. . - n : ‘ 

a 4 

atii< edz 
piea } i‘ 
cor@age al t . : 
ranged In rather tat ‘ { pleats closely 


folded over each other al tic p, aud spread. 
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ing out at the edge of the skirt; on aun | 
side, under the @ige of the pleating, is a, 
wide band of ve'vet meeting above the 
pleats at the topina point. This band of 
velvet on each side has the appearance of 
being a velvet foundation, with the water- 
fall of grey pleats down the centre. 

Another simple arrangement is made 
with a long breadth of tnaterial; the two 
ends are closely pleated up in flat pleats 
and joined together, the material between 
them falling in loose folds, The group of 
pleats is sewn on to the point of the corsage 
on the wrong side, so that when turned 
over to fall on the skirt, the drapery 
forms a well pufled succession of graceful 
foids. 

A large square of double width tnaterial 
may be gathered or pleated up on two sides 
to forin the top of a drapery, the other two 





sides falling With a point in the centre, 
,” hich can be lelt sharp, or cut in a rounded 


form. 
When, through miscaleulation of any 


other mischance, there is not sufficient ma- 


terial left for a pleated or puffed back drap- 
ery, this can be replaced by a very wide 
sash with long loops and rather long ends 
of plain or pekin velvet matching the ma- 
terial or the trimminy, if this is of velvet, 


' or of the dress material covered with length- 


ways stripes of fancy braid, or of ribbon 
velvet. Thisisacapital finish to a dress 
trimmed with ribbon velvet or braid. 

Polonaises for walking dresses are made 
in avery pretty stvle; the back is in the 
prineess form, arranged in three large 
double box-pleats below the waist, and the 
corsage in trontis finished off with small 
paniers, whieh are darned at the buck over 
the two outer pleats, leaving only the 
centre pleat free trom the waist. The box- 
pleats descend to the edge of the skirt, but 
it the sides and front nearly the whole 
length of a plain velvet skirt is seen, crene- 
lated over a pleating of the polonaise. The 
polonaise Is usually of plain woollen tna- 
terial or taille. It is very effective in grey 
cloth with a grey velvet skirt. A large 
velvet collar and velvet pareiments are an 

uprovement ‘The front closes diagonally 
from the Shoulder to the waist. 

Woollen broehes are used for plain skirts 
eaged with marabout or astrakan. In 
some cases the skirt is open up the sides, 
edged with marabout, and filled in’ with a 
panel of the plain material; the whole 
skirt is edged with a pleating of plain 
wiaterial, A sinall drapery and a puff of 
the plain material at the back complete the 
skirt. The jacket bodice is open from the 
neck over a waisteoat of the broche, 

There is arumor that skirts are to be 
made without seams, The idea seems to 
present no advantages, and it certainly pre- 
sents perplexities. Hlow is it to be done ? 
Is the shaped skirt to be woven thus? if 
this is the case, the varieties of skirts will 
be much restricted. 

The easaque, open over a waistcoat, will 
be the prevailing winter style of corsage ; 
indeed all bod.ees will be made with waist- 
coats or plastrons, for imorning, afternoon, 
or evening wear. ‘Lhe form as well as the 
tissue wiil naturally vary aceording to the 
purportot the dress, The waistcoats of 
evening dresses promise to be very yor- 
geous, and many bave been copied from 
the portrais of court ladies in the reign of 
Loui.XNV. Thev are eutlow in the neck 
and are of satin, mehly embroidered with 
chenille and gold, or with velvet applica- 
tions worked in gold. 

For morning wear, waistcoats are high 
and less dressy; morning costumes are 
gradually becoming more and more simple 
and unpretentious, nore and more shorn of 
trimmings. The usual style is a pleated 
skirt, a simply draped tablier and pleated 
drapery at the back, and an open casaque 
and waisteoat to match. Fortunately the 
full searves draped round the hips, which 
nade the figure look so voluminous, are 
disappearing. 

The flounce arranged in “organ pipe’ 
pleats is much seen as an edging to plain 
skirts; but the pleats are difficult to arrange 
suceessiully. One of the prettiest variety of 
pleated skirt is that with double box pleats 
scalloped out at the edge, to show a lining 
of some vivid color, If the pleats are of 
large size, they can be embroidered or 
braided, to lock like panels separated by 


, 


plain pleats. 


Fireside Chat. 
BRIGHTENING UP THE WALLS. 
PEHXVILE love of art is on the increase, and it 


s true that more and.u re pieasu’e in 
pictures is v nthe reach of all. I 
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s familiarly called, picked up by ¢ 
whose eye bas become educated eupugh to 





islike the “‘yellowy-greeney” or chromo- 
lithograph productions. What we want is 
that the nation should not be afraid, or 
ashamed to show its delight in a world 
which was made to supply the needs of the 
imagination, as well as the needs of eating, 
drinking, clothing, and sleeping. 

Why should not the bumblest home be 
made the happiet home? The simplest 
and cheapest wall papers may be enbanced 
with the charins of true color and pretty 
design ; and the walls themselves may 
give a sense of repose in the quite land- 
scape, and a touch of crispness and coolness 
wo the feeling through a breezy bit of sea. 
Art galleries are excellent things, but 
people have to go to them ; the majority of 
people spend by tarthe largest amount of 
their time within the home walls,and these 
can easily be made attractive. 

Since people have pleasant rooms, why 
don't they live in them? Why relegate the 
first floor little parlor to photograph books 
and bits of china, and the stuffy atinosphere 
of an uninhabited parlor desert? Why live 
inainly in the little under-region, where al] 
you can see is the boots of the passers-by ? 
What a reformation would come if that 
front room was made a good, homely, house- 
wifely living room, with a large blue-tiled 
kitchen range, for good cooking; with the 
brass pans glistening cn the mantel; with 
the cosy old wooden chair, uniting strength 
and coufort, inviting you loudly to sit down 
and rest, taking the place of those that groan 
with a*croak’’ when you siton them! What 
a hoine chamber it would be, cosy, usable, 
warin, with a few rural scenes on tie wall, 
and some books full of intellectual freshness 
and cheery table-talkisin on a reachable 
shelf? 

Hiow many houses one goes into that are 
not homes at all. Is it the building that 
makes you feel glooiny? I admit that we 
feel a native growth of architecture suited 
to an American climate and habits—instead 
of being mere copyists, and having a Re- 
naissance from time to tiine of sone Queen 
Anne sort of style; but take us as we are, 
and often one house outof a hundred, all 
in the sane styleot building may teach you 
what can be done to give tone and color, 
counfort and taste, to the home. How often 
the ‘caller’? inwardly curses his waiting 
fate while the friend is doing his fixings; 
and there is no readable volume near at 
hand, and no light, cheery etchings on the 
walls, 

Moreover, be it remembered, we carry 
“home’’ with us when we take our walks 
abroad ; just as we remember a face, so do 
we reineimber a place; butas we turn to- 
wards our domicile in the evening, its very 
walls have a we!come as glorious, 

tle is one of the best friends of humanity 
who improves the “thome.”’ Sanitary con- 
ditions are being more and more attended 
to, and in tite to come we may hope that 
as tendencies filter down through the 
varied classes of society, so “the home” 
inay absorb more of the money that goes to 
those light places of amusement which 
only make the home, in its dreariness of 
tone and color, inore dreary still to the 
workman. 

Love of home, and attention to its little 
charms and pleasures, its cleanliness and 
comfort, nay be seen specially amongst the 
Dateh ; and whilst some people laugh at 
the ever-present brush and pail, it is as- 
suredly no matter of amusement to live in 














(Correspondence. 





R. B.—Sophie means “a Wise woman,”’ 
Aurora ‘‘the morn,** Isabel ‘*fair Elisa,*’ Ethet 
**poble,** 

L1sa.—The operaof William Tell was the 
last written by Rossivi, and is generally held to be 
his masterpiece. 

O. K. M.—AII liberties of the kind refer- 
red to should be rebuked in such a way asto leave a 
lasting impression upon the mind of the person offer- 
ing them. 

A. F.—Dude is pronounced asa word of 
one «vilable, with the « long as In tube, The word 
has been so much used and abused that seusible peo- 
ple are ceasing to pronounce it atall, 

Best.—l. Ebenezer is a Hebrew name, 
meaning *‘the stone of help.** It was the name of a 
field = socalled from the stone set up by Samnel to 
commemorate the defeat of the Philistines, 


Liza F.—Vienna is the capital of Austria, 
but there isa town named Vienne in France, and 
several small townships in the United States called 
Vienna. The German name of the Austrian capital 
is Wien. 

T. R.—Judicious exercise with dumb- 
bells, Indian elubs, horizontal and parallel bars, will 
tend to develop the muscles, and thas strengthen the 
system. Walking, running, jumping, rowing, etc., 
are also to be recommended. 


T. W. C.—It any persons but your rela- 
tives, or your most intimate friends, have the impert- 
inence to offeradvice about anything so serious as 
your marrivge, vou are fully Justified In letting them 
know, sharply and decidedly, how very uncalled for 
is their interference. 


HuGuina.—French should always if pos- 
sible be learnt under a French-speaking tutor, How - 
ever, you can, Without an instructor, learn to read 
snl write the language from bouks, and it you have 
been ina French school you ought not to go far wrong 
im the pronunciation, 


c. C. R.—“The Children of the Abbey”’ 
was written by Miss Regina Maria Roche, whe died 
fu IMS. Miss Roche, Mrs. Kelly (afterward Hedge- 
land), and Mrs. Radelitfe were the rival female nov el- 
ists of the latter part of the Isth and the commence- 
ment of the 19th century. 


Berr.—It is very doubtful whether a 
gentleman personally invited toa party would suc- 
ceed in Guding a lady who couldaccompany him if 
sie had not been incluaed in the invitation, as her 
pride would forbid taking such a step. In such 
cases, all persons should be guided by the maxim, 
“470 not thither where you Kuuw not whether you 
will be weleome,.** 


Ji VENIS.—Your juvenile appearance is 
no doubt, as you say, somewhat against you ; but, if 
a misfortune, itis atany rate one which time will 
remedy, Meanwhile, try to actin such a way that 
people will think more of vour good sense and manli- 
ness than of your vears, They will then soon cease tu 
treat you with the ‘‘indifference and contempt’’ of 
which you complain, 


SINFUL.—We are glad *o hear from you 
that the case is not se hopeless as we thought, and 
trust all may vet come right. Meanwhile, be warned 
by your past experiences, and do not again place too 
much confidegge in untried friends. We should ad- 
Vise you now, as your wiser course, to let the matter 
auietly drop, as more harm than good would pruba- 
bly result from a prosecution, 


EpwakRbp F.—There is nothing in the 
Young tady’s letter to discourage an enterprising 


wooer, Do not hesitate, but commence at once. Be 
generous and attentive, Invite her to accompany 





the absence of these producers of clean 
pavements and manof-war’s.man white 
boards, And certainly the beginning here 
is evervthing, for such interest and delight 
in the home tend to increase continually, 


and men learn even to deny themselves, | 


that home, the little centre of the common 
household joy, way be a cheery, pleasant 
place. 

I have often heard it said, you must first 
provide plenty of work and plenty of bread 
for nen—are there not in the main plenty 
of these? Is it not often difficult to get 
your work done? And it is said, man must 
have amusement. Perfectly true. But 
if im leisure half-hours our people 
were engaged in giving little touches, 
to window and wall, whieh would 
bring “the harvestof a pleasant eye”’ all the 
week, would not that be good? But I am 
speaking now of the ordinary home, not 
merely of the workman’s home, and I trust 


the younger artists of the day will find dur. | 


ing their pupil years a demand for the fairly 
good pictures of their able toil, and that a 
stvle of home may commence in which Art 
anc Use may kiss each other. 

And we tay get back the old parlor, with 
its broad fireplace and its domestic coin forts 
instead of Knick-Knacking and inutility of 
the lithe “drawing-room,” and put upon 
the walls something to please the eve, and 
open up vistas of sea and shore, mountain 
and wave,cottage and church, on the walls, 

_ —<_>-  - > — 

A Unt ro Youna HusBanps.—Love 
and appreciation are to 4 woman what 
dew and sunshine are to a flower, They 
refresh and brighten her whole life. They 
inake her strong-hearted and keen-sighted 
in everything affecting the welfare of ber 
home. Tuey enable her to cheer her hus 
band when the cares of life press heavily 
upon him, and to bea very providence to 
her cintidren. To know that her lus. 
band loves ber, and is proud of her, and 
believes in her; that even her faults are 
looked upon with tenderness; that ber 
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face, t ne, at least, is the trirest face in al] 
the world; that the heart which to her is 

greatest and 0D est holds ber sacred 
esses ab 8 
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you to places of amusement. Present her with con- 
fectionery, toilet articles, and flowers. Show her 
that you love her, and do not torget to tell her so 
when you urge her lo marry you, 


S. St. CLarrn.—We do not think that six 
hours’ sleep is sufficient for yen. You, like many 
| there, seem Lo forget that the greater the strain nth 

the system the mere necessary it is to increase the 
hours of sleep ; ‘sleeping much longer than usual on 
sunday’* is a mistake, as it is well known that many 
people suffer from headaches and other ailments in 
consequence of this practice. When one is ill, the 
ease is different ; but, ina general way, strict regu- 
larity in the hours of retiring and rising sheuld be 
observed as much as possible, 


subuvita novel sees nothing objectionable m it. he 
. 


may cither publish it on commission or purchase the 
copyright. In this latter case, he may either buy the 
copyright abselutely by paving youa : 


| ARcCHIE.—If a publisher to whom you 


lump sum, or 
he may give you a rovalty—thatis, a proportion 
the profits resulting from the sale :or, further 


vl 
he 
may give you so much down and a smaller royalty. 
Everythiag depends upou the opinion he forms ot 
the work. Unless he feels confideut that it will be 
a success, be will only consent to 7 


ublish it on com- 
Mission. 

Scotus.—You will find full particulars 
as to the Mormons in any good cyclopxedia, The sect 
which has now attained dimensions so considerable. 
was founded about the year 1827 by Joseph Smith, who 
allegeu that he was the recipient of revelations from 
anangel. It derives its name from Mormon, a *‘pro- 
phet,** who, it was asserted, had been commissioned 
by the Almighty to write an abridgment of the sacred 
Writings. When, however, this abridgment came to 
light, it was shown to have been cupied almost word 
for word from the MS. remains ofa former clergyman 
named Solomon Spalding, who died jn 1816. Smith 
became a polygamist in 14, against the express dic- 
tates of the Book of Mormon ; and it W&s not till 1843 


that he received a ‘‘revelation’* authorising the prac- 
tice, 


1GNORANCE.—The duty of a cashier is sO 
diferent according to the place he occupies, it would 
be impossible to outl 


ihe €ven the we peral » . 
luties, Every b . scope ot his 


wk keeper should understand the re- 
rement> of such a position, so faras he is called 
tv perform them, and cice versa. We cannot 
Sa " ‘ ertain but we do not think that in the case 
pe the ashier as anvthing todo with en- 

gi the Day-Book or 
t the regulars 

ashier—so called 

2268 (he cash an 
alesw na statements 
rhen at a cer- 
e she se< a statements and bills bal- 
ance and hands over the money to the cashier or treas- 
) Urer proper. The best thing you can dulsto take s 
| course of study in bovk keeping, 
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